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~ $500 MORE A YEAR FARMING. 


HOW MAY I, AN AVERAGE FARMER, GET 
THIS ADDED YEARLY VALUE I LAND AND 
PRODUCTS? 

I.— By Better Handling of the Soil. 


Ilow to increase the income on an average 
Southern farm this coming year—this is a most 
practical subject and one that concerns each arid 
every reader. It has been said that we stop 
growing ag soon as we become content with our 
accomplishments. The farmer is like any other 
business man. He should not be content with 
ordinary accomplishments: it is his purpose, his 
aim, his demand, to do better each year, and for 
the average farmer this subject I am discussing 
is timely and important. Will you not agree 
with me then in the outset that there is an 
abundance of opportunities for improvement, 
both in way of better perfecting the plant and 
also in increasing the annual income from the 
capital and products? 

The Soil is Our Bank. 

My conception of the first step in reaching the 
increased earning power for the coming year 
lies. along the line of a better handling of the 
soil, more than perhaps all other things com- 
bined. We should remember that the soil is our 
bank. If the officers of a bank let the capital 
contained in the bank lie idle, or if they waste 
it in any wise, we would not call that good bank- 
ing. Good farming means good control and wise 
management of land. 

I have frequently discussed with my readers 
the necessity of physical improvement of the 
land as the first means of increasing the pro- 
ductive power of the farm. There is a wealth 
of material lying idle in the soil. At least, it 
is lying in a way and in a form that plants can- 
not use. This plant food lies in the soil like 
money in the bank. It draws neither interest 
nor has it circulation, and so long as we practice 
shallow plowing and indifferent cultivation, just 
80 long will this plant food remain unavailable 
for the world’s work. 














Twenty-Five Acres Properly Handled Better Than Fifty 
as Now Tilled. 


T am confident that twenty-five acres plowed 
with a two-horse plow during this winter season, 
and then re-plowed again in the spring crosswise 
and then thoroughly prepared for the crop, will 
produce more corn or cotton than forty or fift# 
acres tilled according to the ordinary practice. 
I believe that one-fifth of this total increased in- 
come we have set about to attain will be realized 
if we simply plan to thoroughly stir, pulverize 
and till the land. It is not only the first step 
that we must take, but it is the most important, 





and it will prove so at harvest time. Of course, 
I do not mean that all lands are to be plowed 
deep; that all lands are to be plowed in the winter; 
but I do mean that hard, stiff, old lands that 
are being used for ordinary crops year after year, 
should be cultivated in this way. 


Legumes Will Add $50 a Year in Soil Improvement. 


How much further shall we go in the way of 
better handling of the soil? Shall we not grow 
legumes? You have no idea how quickly they 
add nitrogen to the soil; how much they increase 
the yields of other crops because legumes have 
been grown. Do you cultivate one hundred acres 
for the growing of various farm crops on your 
farm? A crop of legumes will add fifty dollars 
as an increased income to your farming in the 
way of soil improvement alone. Suppose you 
sell hay! There is steady market for cowpea 
hay and clover hay for $10 per ton and up. 
Here is an opportunity to put a small amount 
toward that increased profit this coming year. 
A saving of purchased food is money made, and 
so long as the Middle South purchases feeding 
stuffs in the quantities it does, there is money 
in raising feed at present prices. 

Importance of Crop Rotation. 

And then. why not diversify our crops and 
so rotate them that we may receive the full ad- 
vantages that come from a rotation? Corn or 
cotton after peas or clover means a good deal 
better harvest for either or both crops, ‘Then 
we can get a winter crop growing that will pre- 
vent all of this washing and leaching that takes 
place during the winter months. You will be 
surprised how much the heeding of this detail 
will contribute toward that five hundred dollars 
we are after. It will not only help in this way 
but its beneficent help is accumulated and grows 
with each succeeding year, and we want to get 
after a similar sum of money next year. We 
want an increase not only for this year, but for 
all other years, and we had better plan for it 
right now. Hence, crop rotation will be the 
third step in this journey we are making. 
Terracing and Tile Draining Make Land More Productive. 

Terracing is of primary importance in handling 
the soil so as to increase the yield of crops. 
The terrace has been proved, its worth has been 
made manifest, for it not only saves the washing 
of the crop, but it prevents the land itself from 
washing away. Whether we shall practice ter- 
racing as a constant method of handling this 
water is a question for each of us to settle. 
With deep tillage, winter crops, and crop rotation 
there will be little need for terracing, but until 
we have become convinced of the merits of these 
we can terrace to advantage, and will make by 
saving what we possess. 

I feel that nearly all of us must plan to do a 
little tile draining from year to year. I have 
said nearly all of us, because tile drainage is 
needed ,nearly everywhere. It drains the soil 
where wet and increases the water-holding ability 
of the soil so that the soil is moist in dry 
weather. Strange as this statement may seem, it 





COTTON CROP 10,167,818 BALES. 





Price Advances Three-Eighths of a Cent. 

Washington, Dec. 4.—(Telegram to Raleigh Times. ) 
—The Cotton Crop Bulletin issued at 2 p. m. to day by 
the Department of Agriculture estimates the total yield 
of the crop of 1904-’05 at 10,167,818 bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight, not including linters. 

The area picked and to be picked is estimated at 
26,117,153 acres, a reduction of 882,399 acres, 3.3 per 
cent reduction from the acreage estimated as planted. 

The price immediately advanced nervously 40 to 50 


points, March reachirfg 12.25, closing at a net gain of % 
of a cent. 








is proved conclusively that soils that are well 
drained will carry crops through a season of 
drought better than the same soil would do if it 
were undrained and filled with water during win- 
ter and spring. It may be that a few rods of 
tile will serve the purpose. Some of our farms 
need miles of tile drainage, and these tile drains 
will be put there some of these years, and they 
will be a profit-bearing investment to the man 
who does it. 

Physical Improvement of the Soil the First Essential. 


This all shows that the best way to increase 
the wumuual zuvcome of tha farm T-| to promote a 


physical improvement of the soil through an ad- 
dition of humus and vegetable matter. Some- 
times I feel that it is not the soil at all that 
is the important factor in crop-growing; that the 
greater factor is the plant itself. The soil is 
simply an incident in crop-growing. The farmer 
manipulates it through tillage and cultivation 
in order to favorable affect moisture, heat and 
plant food. In other words, our effort in soil 
manipulation should be to provide a comfortable 
home for the plant. It must have water to drink, 
food to eat and proper warmth and comfort. The 
most satisfactory way to supply these wants of 
the plant is through physical improvement, eihter 
in the form of crops plowed under or stable 
manure, or leaves, or anything, in fact, that adds 
humus to the soil. 
In Conclusion. 

It will pay you well, then, to look after the 
capital in your farming bank. Increase the qual- 
ity and keep it circulating. Stand by good in- 
vestments, lend to worthy enterprises, like the 
old faithful crops; pin your faith in constant 
tillage, and the kind that more deeply stirs the 
soil each year; invest in cowpeas and other le- 
gumes—the principal is safe and will return a 
sure and regular rate of interest; rotate your 
crops—keep the capital circulating that all of 
it may bear a profitable rate of interest, for other 
crops will gladly use what corn or cotton reject. 
or leave something that these may use in return; 
add humus to keep life in the soil; practice new 
methods when proved, and study your business. 


Know your soil—confide in it, and increased prof- 
its will come. C. W. BURKETT. 





When you write to advertisers please mention 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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MAKING TURNIPS AND TOBACCO. 





Old System of Burning Plant Beds is Ruinously Expensive—A Plan Which 
is Better From Every Point of View. 


One of the most valuable agricul- 
tural addresses which we have found 
for quite a long time is Mr. W. A. 
Petree’s talk on “Successful Tobacco 
Raising” before the recent Stokes 
County Farmers’ Convention. We ex- 
pect to publish extracts from it from 
time to time. This week we present 
his substitute for the old method of 
burning plant-beds, of which the Dan- 


bury Reporter says: 

“The method of Mr. W. A. Petree 
in raising tobacco plants without 
burning plant-beds, as told in his ad- 
dress before the recent Farmers’ In- 
stitute here, be worth many thou- 
sands of dollars to Stokes County. 
Burning plant-beds is fast deforest- 
ing our lands, and at the present rate 
the time is in the near future that 
we must burn coal or pay exorbitant 
prices for wood for fuel and building 
purposes. Mr. Petree clearly estab- 
lishes the fact that the old-time meth- 
od is foolish, expensive and useless.” 


Mr. Petree’s remarks follow: 


Don’t Burn Tobacco Beds. 


“T am aware that our farmer 
have been in the practice of burning 
their tobacco plant-beds,. and they 
have wasted thousands and thousands 
of dollars worth of wood, and done 
thousands of dollars worth hard labor 
to prepare and burn the wood, when 
it all might have been saved had 
they just thought a little and prac- 
ticed a different method. Burning 
does not add one single particle of 
plant food to the soil, only that which 
is in the ashes, and I have seen far- 
mers even push the ashes off the land 
before they worked it up ready to 
sow their seed. If we want our plant 
beds to have ashes, we can supply 
them in other ways than by wasting 
our wood to burn the land. Then, | 


am sure that the burning of the land, 
acnaniolls 2f£ 2+ io Vurued ard, drives 


off large quantities, if not all the 
nitrogen, that is in the soil; and this 
necessitaes our having to manure 
more heavily in order to get a good 
crop of plants. 

“All the good that I can see the 
burning does, is to kill the weed and 
grass seed in the land, but this can 
be done much more cheaply than by 
burning the land. So, if you will 
pardon me for referring to my own 
methods, will tell you how I have been 
making tobacco plants for the last 
few years. But first, I will have to 
tell you how I make turnips, because 
the preparation of my tobacco plant 
land begins with, and is included in 
the preparation of the land for my 
turnips. 


Mr. Petree’s Better Plan. 


“Just as soon as I can after har- 
vest I go into my stubble field and 
select a place, neither too wet nor 
dry for tobacco plants. I always se- 
lect a place that lies to the south or 
southeast, and having selected the 
place, I give it a good coat of ma- 
nure and turn it under just about as 
deep as I can with a one-horse turn- 
ing plow. Then I let it lie eight o: 
ten days, till the weed and grass 
see in the manure and land begin to 
sprout and come up, then I take a 
long bull-tongue plow and plow the 
land thoroughly twice, crossing the 
first plowing with the second. This 
kills all the young weeds and grass 
and thoroughly mixes the manure 
with the soil. Then I let it lie a few 
days longer, or till more weeds and 
grass begin to come up, then I culti- 
vate the surface of the land thor- 
oughly. This kills all the weeds and 
grass, mellows up the land, breaks up 
the capillaries of the surface of the 





land and shuts off the evaporation 
of moisture from the soil and holds it 
in store for the turnings. I keep up 
this surface culture as often as it is 
necessary to keep the grass killed, 
and the land stirred on top to con- 
serve the moisture in the soil till 
the time comes to sow the turnip 
seed. Then I get everything in readi- 
ness and watch out for a rain, and 
when I see the rain coming, I mix 
my turnip seed with a liberal quantity 
of some good fertilizer rich in pot- 
ash, and sow them down on the land 
and rake or harrow them in lightly, 
and when the rain comes the seed 
sprout and come right on up and the 
young plants get rooted in the soil 
before it dries out. After the rain, 
and before the seed come up, I al- 
ways give the land a dressing of to 
bacco stalks. I always save the stalks 
from one or two curings of tobacco 
just to go on my turnip patch. 

“Now, gentlemen, I have _ been 
practicing this method about sixteen 
years, and have never failed in a sing- 
gle instance to make the very finest 
kind of turnips. I often make them 
to weigh eight and ten pounds, And 
one time, and the only time I ever 
sent any of them to a fair, they took 
off a premium. As dry as it was for 
turnips last fall, I pulled about fifty 
bushels off a spot not over thirty-five 
or forty feet square. 

Making the Plantbed. 


“But I am digressing, so I will get 
back to the tobacco plant-bed. Hav- 
ing sprouted and destroyed the weed 
and grass seed in the land while 
preparing it for turnips, the land is 
in fine condition for tobacco plants 
so far as the grass is concerned; and 
when the time comes to sow the to- 
baceo seed I go and pull the turnips 
off the land where I want to sow the 
seed, if they have not already been 
pulled off. I rake off the old tobacco 


ctalbo, if they aro not rotten onuvugh 
to work into the soil. I then give 
land another good coat of manure, 
free from grass seed, throw some fer- 
tilizer over it and work it all well in- 
to the land, making the bed perfectly 
mellow and fine. Then I smooth it 
off with a rake, mix my tobacco seed 
with a little fertilizer and sow them 
down on the bed, putting on about 
half of the seed while going over the 
first time; then I turn and go across 
the other way and sow the other halt 
of the seed. This distributes the seed 
evenly over the bed and insures a 
regular stand of plants. After the 
seed are sown I rake them in lightly 
and firm the soil by tramping; a lit- 
tle later on put on the canvas, and 
the bed is done, and all without burn- 
ing a single stick of wood. 

“Now, I have practiced this method 
a few years, and I have not failed 
in a Single case to make the very best 
kind of tobacco plants. The ad- 
vantages of the plan are these: In 
the first place, it gives you a fine 
crop of turnips, something every far- 
mer likes to have. In the next place, 
it gives you a’fine lot of tobacco 
plants, just what you are working 
for. Then it saves your wood and 
all the hard labor of preparing and 
burning it, and then from year to 
year you are getting up or making 
little spots of land in your fields rich, 
and these do good to other crops for 
years to come. Whereas, if you haul 
your manure out and throw it on 
plant-beds in the forest, as is usually 
the case, when the beds are burned 
the manure does you no good except 
for the one year.” 





In seeking to get ahead of others, 
you are almost sure to get in your 
own way. Reflect. 








About Improved Implements, Immigra- 
tion, and Better Farming Methods. 


Messrs. Editors: As ‘farmers are 
apt to have money at this season of 
the year, now is a good time to invest 
in machinery for the farm. I and 
two sons own a stump-puller, I and 
two an Acme harrow, I and one own 
a twenty-inch disk harrow, I and one 
own a Carmical seed and guano 
sower. We also use the Junior cul- 
tivators. One of my sons has an 
interest in a corn shredder. Now 
we have say $225 invested in machin- 
ery which we find very profitable. We 
plant the Appler oat by the open fur- 
row system, which we find to be the 
most profitable way to plant oats. 
Now some one may think I have a 
lot of boys, but there are only three 
concerned in the machinery mention- 
ed. We take stock according to the 
work we want to do. 


Four Essentials to Good Farming. 
If farmers expect to prosper they 
will have to (1) substitute machinery 


for hand labor, (2) plow deep, (3) 
cultivate shallow, and (4) grow the 


legumes to furnish the ammonia di- 


rect or indirect by feeding them to 
stock and saving the manure. We 
can grow twice as much per acre. 


Would Immigration Help? 


I doubt very much whether the 
country will be benefited by bringing 
immigrants here. With proper ma- 
chinery, and applying the intensive 
system to the better land to improve, 
I feel sure we can grow all the cot- 
ton the world needs and an ample 
supply of provisions. When all 
farm products are high, times are 
prosperous. Suppose we were to 
leave off tending one-fourth of the 
poorest land and cultivate the other 
better and manure it twice as good: 
this alone would take the place of the 
immigrant question. Then just think 
how fast we are increasing in popula- 
tion. Land is so high now that it is 
hard for a young man to obtain, say 
fifty acres, and if we farm so as to 
get ten cents for our cotton, and 
grow our supplies. as we should, the 
country will become very prosperous, 
Much of the land in my section is a 
deep, light sand, and some are grow- 
ing nearly a bale per acre on this 
land and without proper rotation. 

I think more than half of the farm- 
ers in this neighborhood take The 
Progressive Farmér. With the pres- 
ent standard of the paper it is sure 
to take the lead of any agricultural 
paper in this section. Hoping the 
paper much success, I am, 

Yours truly, 
M. M. JOHNSON. 
_ Johnston Co., N. C. 





A Help in Fall Plowing. 


Messrs.. Editors: I have been 
reading The Progressive Farmer 
three months and think it grows bet- 
ter. Any one wishing to do fall 
plowing with a steel side shovel will 
find a great help by bolting a piece 
of iron ( 3 by 6 or 7 inches square) 
to the side a wooden.stock, or bend- 
ing a piece to fit under the plow on 
an iron foot for a land side. 

Some one gave a receipt for pick- 
ling meat. I would like to know 
whether he meant pork or bacon. 

Also I would like to see the index 
on the first page again, and think 
all others would who aim to keep 
their papers for future reference. 

A. H. SHAVER. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





Hand Power Pea Huller. 


Will some reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer tell me the best hand- 
power “pea huller”’ on the market 
and the price? You will oblige, 


Yours truly, 
: J. O. GREEN. 
Franklinton, N. C. 


write for the catalogues of improved 





. 
Nitrate of Soda for Alfalfa. 


Messrs, Editors: [ had to sa 








alfalfa over; sowed 5 “ie 
> § n the 281} 

September, It is looking fine at o “ 
ent. When will be the hes: tim, i 
put nitrade of soda on ity Answer 
through The Progressive Favmace 
please. . Cvs rE 7 

Pittsylvania Co. Va. =” ' 

The nitrate of soda should be BY 
plied in the spring. = 

A Practical Suggestion. 
The next time you go to the Dost. 


office get a package of 25 to 5 ) 
tal cards, and then sit down 


pos- 
and 
implements, improved machi)< 


A 


proved seeds, poultry, live eee 
tilizers, ete., as advertised ;y, The 
Progressive Farmer. Then study 
these catalogues and find ov} what 
improvements you can make in your 
farming next year. If you are poor 
all the more reason why you must 
adopt labor-saving machinery. which 


is always cheaper than human labor: 
all the more reason why you ius 
have the tools which will cultivate 
the land most effectively : all the more 
reason why you must have tle most 
productive varieties of crops: al] the 


more reason why you must have the 
most profitable breeds of cattle and 


hogs and poultry. You can't make g 
better use of these winter nichts thay, 
to get these catalogues from our ad- 


vertistrs and study them. And when 
writing, be sure to say, “I read your 
announcement in The Procressiye 
Farmer and Cotton Plant.” 





South Carolina Farming Notes. 


Messrs. Editors: Farmers are busy 
gathering corn and peas. Cotton is 
nearly all picked and gimned and a 
large bulk of it sold. ['armers held 
the staple very well until the price 
advanced above ten cents, when the 
temptation to scll became too great 
for many to withstand. Cotton has 
now reached eleven cents notwith- 
standing the rush upon the market. 
There are still a considerable num- 
ber in this section that are in no 
hurry to sell at eleven cents. Some 
of us want twelve cents, and think we 
will get it. 

-A few have 


commenced sowing 


oats, but the ground is so dry and _ 


hard they are making slow progress. 
Farmers should sow plenty of small 
grain and not make the mistake too 
many have made in the past of plant- 
ing cotton to the exclusion of food 
crops. 

I hope “Unele Jo” will arouse the 
farmers, especially the wives and 
daughters, to the importance of rals- 
ing more poultry. The demand for 
eggs and chickens is increasing and 
prices remunerative. 


Cc. B. BOBO. 
Union Co., S. C. 





To Tobacco Farmers. 


The farmers of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee raise 90 per cent of dark to 
bacco. and the Dark Tobaceo Asso 
ciation have 85 per cent of this under 
contract. They are ready and willing 
to line up with Virginia tobacco 
planters and hold for profitable 
prices—something they have not Te 
ceived for many years. 

We must let the manufacturer 
know that prices are to be fixed by 
the producer, and not by the specula- 
tors as in the past. oo 

T W. EVANS, 
President Lynchburg District Local 
Association. 
Concord Depot, Va. 
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SUNNY HOME 


STOCK TALKS. 





III.—Live Stock Specialties and the Sire. 


Tie writer believes firmly in 
sp-cialties in the stock business, as 
yell as in other business; believes 
most farmers will achieve a greater 
suecess by devoting the most of their 
time and attention to same particu- 
lar breed of stock, and let this breed 
be the one to which they are more 
naturally inclined. One will choose 
horses, another cattle, another sheep, 


and so on. 
* * * 


The horse man will, of course, want 
some cows to furnish milk and but- 
ter for the house. A small flock of 
sheep, too, he will hardly want to do 
without; and the hog ought to be at 
home on every farm, as no animal 
returns a greater profit than does 
the old sow. 

The cattle man will, no doubt, need 
some mares to do the farm work, and 
he will want to grow some mule or 


horse colts each year; will hardly no- 


tice the feed they consume, and the 
eash, when they are sold, will come 
handy. 

The sheep man, while giving the 
greater part of his time to early 
lambs, wool, etc., can scarce get along 
without the horses and cows. I be- 
lieve we will find that a few side- 
shows along with our main speciality 
will help out the cash end of the 
business, and to that extent make 


life the more pleasant. 
x *% * 


Having determined upon the class 
of animals we wish to make a speci- 
alty of growing, let us look to the 
selecting of our foundation stock; 
and the first thing to be considered 
always is the sire, as he is—if we 
are growing grade stock—more than 
half the herd or flock, as the case 
may be. So let us look after this 
gentleman very carefully, and the 
very first point we want to make sure 
of is that he is a gentleman, or in 
other words, that he has breed char- 
acter, a thing very hard to define, 
but which every stockman knows is 
an indication of prepotency (power 
to stamp his image on his offspring). 
He should have a good boney head, 
showing masculinity in every line, 
clean cut, a large, mild, fearless, eye- 
denoting brain power. He _ should 
stand up well on his legs, and have 
them set under his four corners. His 
hide should be mellow (make you feel 
as if you wanted to roll your hands 
up in it). His hair should look 
bright and lively, not dull and deat 
like. If of the meat-producing breeds, 
his back should be broad and he 
should carry his thickness from end 
to end, and should earry thick flesh 
well down to the hock; should be 
level in his top and bottom lines. 
We know that in all meat-producing 
animals three-fourths of the value 
of the eareass lies along the back and 
in the hind-quarters, hence there 
should be no deficiency here. With 
the foregoing qualities should go 
others almost equally important: as a 
depths of careass, and a broad chest 
—to give ample room for the play of 
the vital organs. It seems useless to 
state here that these qualities will be 
found well developed only in animals 
In a good condition as regards flesh. 
The writer has never—to the best of 
his reeollection—seen a skeleton that 
represented the best type of meat- 
producing careass. And this leads 
me to remark further upon the sub- 
ject of cheap feed, and lots of it, as 
[ fear this is the point that needs 
most to be impressed upon'us Soutk- 
ern feeders. 

* & # 

It has become to be recognized by 
the majority of stockmen, that a cer- 
tain full-fleshed quality can be, and 
is, transmitted from sire to offspring; 
thus it behooves us to use the “corn 





crib cross” very freely in our breed- 
ing operations, or we may find our 
flock and herds deteriorating into 
scrubs, in spite of good blood. Just 
keep in mind the manner in which 
the improved breeds were brought to 
their present state of excellence, sim- 
ply by selection, mating and the most 
generous feeding through a number 
of generations. So if you want to do 
your share toward the farther im- 
provement of the breeds you should 
have nailed up over the stall of each 
sire a placard with the words “Feed 
Me” printed in bold type. 
A. L, FRENCH. 

Sunny Home Farm, R. F. D. 2, 

Byrdville, Va. - 


Don’t Cross Pure-Bred Chickens. 


Messrs, Editors: Since reading 
two articles recently on crossing 
Barred Plymouth Rocks and Brown 
Leghorns to increase egg production, 
I will state that I have never tound 
any advantage in crossing any pure- 
bred chickens. It is simply undo- 
ing what has been done. There is no 
fascination in breeding crosses of 
any kind one has no ideal to breed 
toward, while on the other hand if 
one is breeding pure-breds, and pro- 
duces something near standard re- 
quirements, he has accomplished 
something of value as well as pleas- 
ure. There isn’t anything more fasci- 
nating than breeding pure-bred poul- 
try, nor is: there anything more pleas- 
ing to look upon than a flock of uni- 
form chickens. 

If cne wants eggs, and nothing but 
eggs, let him breed a good strain of 
Leghorns or Minoreas and they will 
not disappoint him. 

If he is after an all-round good 
chicken, one that will produce an 
abundance of eggs, “and especially at 
seasons of the year when they are 
high,” that will grow the finest of 
broilers, and that will mature into a 
large stylish bird, let him try the 
grand old Barred Plymouth Rock, 
and be sure he has a strain that has 
been bred for business, and he will 
never have any desire to cross. 

In case he doesn’t like the plumage 
of a Barred Rock, any of the Ameri- 
can varieties will answer. 

. JNO, H. FLEMING. 

Warren Co., N. C. 








Removing Wart on a Mule. 
I, 


I saw in your valuable paper a few 
days ago request for a cure for a 
wart or cancer on horse. Pure arsenic 
(poison) will kill any cancer wart, or 
any wart. How to apply: scratch 
scab off just a little, just enough so 
as to cause arsenic to stick on all 
parts of seed of wart, and just stick 
the dry arsenic on and keep horse 
or mule tied up and not let him lick 
or gnaw it for four or five hours and 
then grease with hog’s lard to kill all 
of arsenic, and in course of eight to 
twelve days it will crack and fall out, 
and if all seed are not killed, you will 
soon see it, and then apply it again; 
all that will stick on the wet wart will 
be enough to kill it. 

Tell Mr. G. A. Riggs I have one 
Holstein cow I will sell. Mr. D. T. 





MeNeil] at South Washington has 
some. C. B. BATTS. 
Willard, N. C. 
II. 


T notice in the columns of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer that Mr. Moye asks 
seven questions and Mr. Rue an- 
swers all of them. The seventh ques- 
tion was: What will remove a wart 
from the ear of a mule without the 
use of a knife? My answer is, if the 
wart is large apply nitric acid; this 





will turn the wart brown and kill it, 
as far as it is brown; then take a 
‘sharp knife and trim the dead part 
off and arnly the nitric acid as be- 
fore. Continue this and the wart 
will go away. If wart is of ordinary 
size, one or two applications will 
cause it to wither and fall off like a 
leaf in autumn. I’ve tried it on 
horses, mules and cattle; always u 
success. Get the best; it must cut a 
feather to be good. No risk. 
THOS. J. MURRAY. 
Madison Co., N. C. 


III. 


I see a remedy given by J. E. Rue, 
of Halifax County, which seems bar- 
barious. I will give you a remedy 
that will remove the warts without 
pain. Saturate the wart in castor 
oil daily for two weeks. It will re- 
move it. Should the wart be raw, 
cover it with calomel or sulphate of 
zine daily for a week or so, and it 
will remove it without pain. 

THOS. J. SORRELL. 

Wake Co., N. C. 


Farm Phones 


, Have a telephone service of yourown. Cost 
o. instruments small compared to conve- 
<& nience and time ard money saved. 


AGENTS WANTED 

Write for free book explaining 
cost and how toorganize, build and oper 
ate telephones ystemsamong your n 
bors. Cadiz Electric Co., 
48 c. ©. ©. Building, Oadisz, oa. 


















For to years has held its su 
periority over all others, thou 
sands have been sold. 


More in use than any other. 
Hulls peas from the pods. 
Ww 


: rite 
“SAMBERS MFG. CO. Galton; Oe. . 














Money from Dairy Cows. 


' The American Indians used to grind their 
corn by pounding it between two stones. 
This work felltothe women. An up-to-date 
farmer would laugh at such an old-fashioned 
mill—would not have such primitive methods 
on his farm. Indians had no way of skim- 
ming their milk except to let it stand in 
something until what cream would rise came 
tothetop. The women did the skimmin 
a8 wellas the milking. Ofcourse, they los 
sometimes as much as half the cream by 
such an unscientific method. 

Some of the very farmers and dairymen 
who would laugh at an Indian mill are skim- 
ming their milk—and losing half their cream 
—just asthe Indiaus did. modern methods 
of skimming are as far ahead of the old 
method as modern mills are ahead of Indian 
grinding stones. An up-to-date skimming 
machine is the Sharples Tublar Cream 
Separator. It often doubles your dairy 
profits—skims the milk as scon as drawn 
from the cow—leaves fresh warm skim milk 
for young gag: age that only the 
cream be putaway. In use from Maine to 
California—and far ahead of pans and cans. 
Ask The Sharples Separator Co., for their 
Plainly written, fully illustrated catalog No. 
U 288. Address them at West Chester, Pa., 
or.Chicago, Ill., or Toronto, Can. They have 
large offices at each place. 


Get the Best 


' A Good Spray 
Pump earns big 
TEE profits and lasts for 
years. 
THE ECLIPSE 
isa good pump. As 
practical fruit 
growers we were 
using the common 
sprayer in our own 
orchards—found 
their defects and 
then invented The 
Eclipse. Its suc- 
cess practically 
forced us into man- 
oe ufacturing on a 
ei Sea large scale. You 
take no chances. We have done all the ex- 
ae ome 
Large fully illustrated Catalogue and 
Treatise on Spraying—FREE. 


MORRILL &4 MORLEY, 
Benton Harbor, - - - 

LARGE IMPROVED YORKSHIRES at 

farmers’ prices. Fast growers while youn 


and very a o— Apply to A. C. GREEN. 
Raleigh, N. C., or E. W. GREEN, Wakefield, 
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Farquhar Pea Huller 


Every farmer who raises peas and beans, no matter how small the quantity, 
needs a Farquhar Pea Huller. It will pay for itself in one season. 
HULLS FROM 10to15BUS.of PEAS or BEANS PER HOUR 
without breaking or cracking them. Simple and easy to operate. Can be 
run either by hand orlight power. Itis made solid, staunch and strong, best 
meterial used throughout and handsomely finished and painted. 

€nd [Or viroulere with fnil particulars. Special discount totntroducethe 
first machine in each locality. ) UI Vu wetaloana af FE Boil- 
ers, Saw Mills, Threshers, Grain Drills and other agricuJtural ABR Us 
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Syracuse Chilled Plow. 


Full chilled moldboard, sloping chilled land- 

side, chilled share with shin piece combined. For General Purpose Work. 

. ‘Lhis type suits the man who wants a plow 
. Light draft snd easily handled—the kind that suits the farmer’s boy. A special 

favorite in light soils, but does Satisfactory work everywhere. Both right and 
















left hand. Before you buy a plow, talk 
with the Syracuse agent or write us for cat- 
Balog, showing every style plow for every 
purpose. 







SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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Why pay two prices for all kinds of nursery 
stock to cover agents’ profits and bad debts, when 
we, by employing no agents and making no bad 
debts—selling for cash direct to the ct at lowest 
wholesale rates—will save you hi y 
one years experience. 1,000,000 high class fruit 
trees, 50,000,000 strawberry plants. Special 
bargains in peach trees. Safe and cheap delivery 
anywhere in U. S. Catalogue free. Valuable 
book on fruit growing free to buyers. 


Strawberry Plants 


$1.25 per 1000 
Write to-day for catalogue. Mention this paper. Address 


Dept. Z: CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N. C. 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS FOR FARMERS. 





I.— RENTING LAND. 





How It May be Done and the Rights of Landlord 
and Tenant. 


No. 1 of a Series of Artichs on ** Law for Farmers,”’ 
Prepared especially for The Progressive Farmer by 
Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. Copyright applied for. 


Leases of lands and contracts for leasing lands, 
for a term of three years or less, may be made 
by verbal agreement—“by word of mouth”—ex- 
cept leases and contracts of lease for the purpose 
of digging gold or other minerals, and for min- 
ing generally, which, for whatever duration, must 
be in writing. J.eases exceeding three years in 
duration, that is for a longer period than three 
years from the making thereof, are void unless 
the agreement or contract, or some memorandum 
or note thereof, be put in writing and signed 
by the party to be charged therewith, or by some 
other person by him thereto lawfully authorized. 

Leases of land for more than three years must 
also be registered. 

Rights of Tenant During Occupancy. 


The owner of the lands or tenements conveyed 
in a lease is known as the lessor, or landlord, 
and the one to whom they are rented or leased 
is called the lessee, or tenant. The tenant or 
lessee cannot deny the title of his lessor during 
the tenancy, nor can he resist an action brought 
for the possession after the termination of the 
lease, by showing a superior title in himself or 
a third person, acquired either before or after 
the lease. If he buys another title he must sur- 
render the property to the lessor and then bring 
his action in ejectment. This rule does not apply, 
however, in cases where the tenant has been 
evicted by due process of law, or compelled to 
yield to a paramount title and afterwards let into 
possession by the owner of such title. Neither 
would it apply where the lessor has sold the 
lands without reserving the rents, and before 
they became due, or where the sheriff had sold 
the property under execution, or for taxes, and 
conveyed it to another. 

When a Tenant May be Ejected. 


Any tenant, or lessee, or his assigns, who shall 
continue in possession of the leased premises 
without the permission of the landlord and after 
demand made for its surrender, may be removed 
from the premises by summary proceedings he- 
fare a juctice of the peace in the following cases 
and no others: 

I. Wherever a tenant in possession of real estate 
holds over after his term has expired. 

II. When the tenant or lessee, or other person 
under him, has done or omitted and act by which, 
according to the stipulations of the lease, his 
estate has ceased. 

‘ITI. When any tenant or lessee of land or 
tenements be in arrear for rent, or having agreed 
to cultivate the demised premises and to pay a 
part of the crop made thereon as rent, or who 
shall have given to the lessor a lien on such crop 
as a security for the rent, shall desert the prem- 
ises and leave them unoccupied and uncultivated. 

While the failure on the part of a tenant to 
perform the stipulations and covenants in refer- 
ence to the cultivation of the crops will subject 
the tenant to damages to be paid out of the 
crops, yet such failure will not work a forfeiture 
of the lease nor give the landlord the right of 
re-entry unless there is an agreement in the lease 
providing for such re-entry upon such failure. 

Old Distinction Between Tenants and Croppers. 


Since the Act of Assembly, ch. 283, See. 1, 
1876-7, by which the crop on lands rented or 
leased for agricultural purposes are deemed and 
held to be vested in possession of the lessor (land- 
lord) until the rents shall be paid and until the 
stipulations in the agreement shall be performed, 
or damages in lieu thereof, and until the lessor 
shall be paid for all advertisements made and 
expenses incurred in making and saving the crops. 
the difference between the rights, duties and 
. privileges of a tenant and those of a cropper, 
especially in the relations in which they stand 
to the landlord, has become immaterial. Before 
that law went into effect a tenant had the entire 
control of the leased premises, including the 
crops; the possession both actual and constructive 
was in him, and he divided the crops between the 
landlord and himself, if the rent was payable in a 
part of the crop. And the landlord could not put 
his foot on the premises without the permission 
of the tenant, except to collect the rents, prevent 


If he did he was a trespasser and liable to the 
tenant in an action for damages. A cropper was, 
in legal effect only a servant of the landlord, and 
the premises on which he worked, and the crops, 
were under the control of the landlord. He had 
no interest in the land, and his agreements were 
generally such as that “he was to have as much 
land as one or two horses could cultivate,” or 
that “the crops should be the property of the 
owner of the land.” The giving of a lien upon 
the crops for the rent was a strong badge of the 
relations of cropper. But as has been said, since 
the statute of 1876 and ’77 the difference between 
a tenant and a cropper in their relations to the 
landlord is immaterial. 


When the Landlord Must Notify a Tenant to Quit. 


Where the lease is for a fixed and definite 
period, of course, it terminates upon the expira- 
tion of the period, and the lessor, or landlord, 
can take possession without notice to the lessee 
or tenant. But when the lease for a definite 
period, say for one, two or more years, 18 ovel, 
and the tenant is permitted after the expiration 
of the term, without a new contract, to hold and 
remain over another year or years, then what is 
called a tenancy from year to year is created by 
presumption of law; and that relation will con- 
tinue unti! the landlord shall give to the tenant 
a notice, either verbal or written, to quit. The 
notice must be given one month or more before 
the end of the current year of the tenancy; but 
this notice will not be sufficient if the landlord 
makes demand only for possession of the prem- 
ises; he must give the tenant notice to quit: 
that is, to leave the premises. This notice was 
formerly one of three months, but it is now 
changed to one of one month. Revised Statutes, 
Sec. 1984. 

The notice to quit may be given to a sub- 
lessee by either the landlord or the immediate 
lessee of the sub-lease. 

The main difference, then, between a tenancy 
for years, and a tenancy from year to year is 
that the former is for a fixed period, whereas the 
latter has a tenancy certain for the year pending, 
with the expectancy of the right or liability to 
be treated as a tenant during succeeding years. 
on the failure of the landlord to terminate the 
tenancy by the required notice of one month or 
more. 


A Lease is Transferable Unless Otherwise Provided. 


Unless the lease contains a covenant to the 
contrary, the lessee or tenant can assign the 
lease to another, or sell, or mortgage his interest 
in the crops, subject, of course, to the landlord’s 
lien, and the same right is in the landlord. They 
both, or either one of them, can mortgage their, 
or his, interest in the crops before the crops are 
planted, or after they are planted and under cul- 
tivation. The tenant can sublet any part of the 
leased premises unless there is a covenant to the 
contrary in the agreement; and he then will be- 
come a lessor to his sub-lessee or under-tenant, 
and entitled to the lien given by statute to a 
landlord. The crop raised by the sub-lessee or 
under-tenant will be under a double lien—that of 
the owner of the land and that of his immediate 
lessor, but that of the former is paramount and 
must be satisfied. If the owner of the land, how- 
ever, should make advancement of supplies to the 
under-tenant or sub-lessee, without the knowledge 
and consent of the immediate lessor of the under- 
tenant, he would have no lien therefor on the 
crops of either the under-tenant or the original 
lessee or tenant; and it may be as well to say 
here as elsewhere that, while the law gives to. the 
lessor a first lien upon the crops for the rent and 
advancements, the advancements must be made 
during the year in which the crops are made and 
not for the balances due for a preceding year. 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer the relations 
of landlord and tenant will be further considered 
under these headings: The Tenant’s Responsibil- 
ity for Damages; Time for Dividing the Crop; 
Crops Left in the Field; When Improvements 
Belong to the Tenant; Law in Case of Disagree- 
ment Between Landlord and Tenant. 


W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





Speaking of the organization of the North 
Carolina Dairymen’s Association, in a personal 
letter to the Editor, Prof. J. C. Kendall, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, says: “We feel proud of our 
numbers when we consider that the great dairy 
State of Wisconsin started the Wisconsin Dairy- 
men’s Association with only seven members. 
And yet it was through the efforts of this Asso- 
ciation that the freight rates between Wiscon- 
sin and New York was reduced from two cents 


————_—. 
A FEW THINGS I AM THINKING ABOUT Now. 
The rush of the season has now come to a gloss 
and thought and study should be directed . 
next year’s crops and plans. The busines. man 
is always looking ahead far into the future and 
making his plans so that no hitch or delay sh 
enter into his work. He is even anticipating 
emergenci:s and preparing for them. [ look Upon 
the farmer as a business man in every sense of 
the word. He has a difficult business. |; in- 
volves many things. Not only the growing 
crops and the marketing of them enter inty his 
calculations, but he has a thousand and one do. 
tails to confront him. His work stock must ye- 
ccive attention and all of the side issues inyoly¢.J 
in farm practice must not for a moment be lost 
sight of. Im every sense the twentieth con- 
tury business of farming is to look upon the far 
as a farm factory. To operate this farm factory 
you and I and every farmer must be thinking and 
looking ahead, 
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* * * 


At this season of the year I am looking now ¢o 
the fields for next year’s crop. I am considering 
these fields from a standpoint of rotation: [ ay 
thinking of those that will be best improved by 
stable manure; I am even calculating at this per 
iod how many acres we will need for ensilage, how 
many for oats, how many for corn, how many fy 
pasturage, and how many for every phase that wil! 
be concerned with the farm factory. There cay 
be no guess work, else our plans will not mate- 
rialize as we want them to do. I am thinking now 
even how we shall treat these londs. In fact, | 
have planned for sometime past how each one 
shall be treated for the next year’s work. Some 
of them are in rye, some in clover, and some of 
them are to be winter plowed, and some of them 
are to receive a winter crop. How deep shall we 
plow these lands; when shall we plow them; what 
sort of culture shall we give them; do these need 
draining? All these are problems that are right 
before me now. 

We are looking forward to the amount of labor 
that will be needed; the teams that shall be used, 
so that when we start in with each individual 
field we will be ready for the work so as to do it in 
a more economical manner that will bring the 
best results, 

% * * 

I am thinking about feeding for this winter. 
The hogs that are to be fed for slaughter—and 
we have 125 of these; the brood sows that are 
to be taken care of and fed—these we are arrang- 
ing for, their care, their feeding, and their pro- 
tection. And then the cattle, and a hundred head 
of them must be fed and cared for with special 
rations to agree with conditions best suited to 
them. Then there is the work stock. We will 
feed them differently this winter, and then next 
spring and summer. I have already put them on 
different rations and they enjoy them. Animals 
like variation and different varieties of food as 
well as people. Besides our winter work does 
not call for so strenuous work, and we feed our 
work stock roughage material that is easily raised 
upon the farm like corn stover. This corn stover 
has been shredded, and will take the bulk of the 
horse rations until heavy work comes on in the 
spring, 

* * % 

I am thinking about tools that will help with 
our next year’s work—what new implements or 
what old implements will do our work better than 
the old way we have been doing it. I am reading 
about these now; I am studying about them and 
thinking about them. The columns’ of the agri- 
cultural press are filled with the best kinds of 
tools and machines. You ought to have the cata- 
logues. It will cost but a cent to get them, and 
you can read over these catalogues and see li 
there are any that will help you in your work. 
I am writing to advertisers endeavoring to get 
help and assistance in every way I can. The man 
who operates a factory farm must do this, and | 
suggest that the reader during the next two or 
three months write to manufacturers and get 
what information he can from catalogues, book- 
lets and the press. Often a single idea is worth 
many dollars. 

* * % 

These are just a few of the things I am think- 
ing about now. You see the idea is to be ready 
for the heavy work in spring and summer. ‘The 
factory farm will operate successfully where bus- 
iness principles are applied, and where thought, 
study and attention are given to all details 1n- 








waste, or look after public police requirements. 


to half a cent in refrigerator cars,’ 


volved. C. W. BURKETT. 
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FREE LITERATURE FOR FARMERS. 





The Reliability of Our Advertisers is Guaranteed, and They Offer Free Book- 
lets, Pamphlets and Catalogues—Buy a Batch of Postal Cards and Get There. 


As we have already suggested on | 
pege 2, you can’t do a better thing 
‘than to get a package of 25 or 50 
postal cards the next time you go 
to the postoffice, and apply for the 
booklets and catalogs of interest to 
farmers, such as you will find offered 
free in the advertising columns of 
The Progressive Farmer. Every 
farmer ought to plan and study these 
winter nights as to what improve- 
ments he can make next year—and 
there is no better way than this: 

To begin with, you should plan to 
get better breeds of live stock and 
poultry, and turn first of all, there- 
fore, to our Breeder’s Directory on 
page 13. 


Labor-Saving Implements. 


Then you ought to get the catalogs 
of improved labor-saving (which al- 
ways means money-saving) farm im- 
plements and machinery. The Cole 
Manufacturing Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., and the Gantt Manufacturing 
Company, Macon, Ga., will be glad 
to send you full information about 
their planters. “Planet Junior” 
farm tools are famous—made by S. 
L. Allen & Co., Box 1108 O, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—and so are the “Iron 
Age” tools made by Bateman Manu- 
facturing Co., Box 189, Greenloch, 
NX. J. Both have beautiful catalogs 
free for the asking. Spangler Manu- 
facturing Co., 506 Queen St., York, 
Pa., has a splendid booklet about 
its weeders, planters, etc. 

Pea hullers are now in demand, 
and you can get catalogs and prices 
from A. B, Farquhar Co., York, Pa., 
Sanders Manufacturing Co., Dalton. 
Ga., or Chattanooga Implement and 
Machinery Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

If you need wire fencing of any 
kind, write Dillon-Griswold Co., 64 
Wallace St., Sterling, Ill., or Page 
Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 4273, 
Adrian, Mich. 


Wagons, Saw Mills, Gasoline Engines, Etc. 


For wagon catalogs, address Em- 
pire Maunfacturing Co., Box 122 G, 
Quincey, IIll., or ask Studebaker Bros., 
South Bend, Ind., for Booklet No. 
81 about wagons, buggies, and all 
vehicles. Get buggy catalogue from 
Golden Eagle Buggy Co., Dept. 21, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

If interested in saw-mills, ask 
Salem Iron Works, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., to send you Catalog “K,” or 
De Loach Mill Manufacturing Co., 
Box 902, Atlanta, Ga., to send you 
their genera] catalog. 

For farm power, gasoline engines 
are fast growing popular, and “Cata- 
log C—6” issued by White-Blakeslee 
Manufacturing Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., will give you full information 
about them. 

Cotton gins, boilers, engines, etc., 
are offered by the Gibbes Machinery 
Co., Columbia, S. C., and the Liddell 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

If you keep a number of cows, you 
ought not to try to do without a 
separator, and the De Laval Separa- 
tor Co., 74 Cortlandt St., New York, 
will be glad to write you, or the 
Sharples Separator Co., West Ches- 
o Pa., will send you free Catalog 
T—283. 


Fruit Trees, Telephones and Fertilizers. 


Fruit trees and strawberry plants 
are offered by Continental Plant Co., 
Dept. Z, Kittrell, N. C., and Star- 
town Nursery Co., Newton, N. C. 

We should like to see farmers 
everywhere become interested in tele- 
phones, and if you will write the 
Strongberg-Carlson Tel. Manufac- 
turing Co., Rochester, N. Y., they 
will send you Booklet 144—K, “How 





to Build a Rural Telephone Line,” 


also their catalog. Cadiz Electric 
Co., 48 OC. C. C, Building, Cadiz, O., 
also send free telephone catalog. 

Fertilizers always interest the far- 
mers, and you should correspond with 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C.; Navassa Guano Co., Wil- 
mington, N. C.; German Kali Works, 
New York City; Southern Exchange 
Co., Maxton, N. C., and Home Ferti- 
lizer Works, Baltimore, Md., before 
buying. B. F. Keith, Wilmington, N. 
C., sells agricultural lime. 

For Your Wife. 


Having gotten these pamphlets 
and catalogs for yourself, or so many 
of them as you may be interested in,” 
you should also have your wife study 
the announcements of household 
goods, ete. 

Boggs & Buhl, Allegheny, Ga., 
will sel] all kinds of women’s goods 
direct and save you money. A free 
“Fall and Winter Fashion Catalog” 
is sent free if you mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co., 385 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., will send you free a %5-cent cook 
book and catalog of meat choppers, 
sausage-stuffers, ete. 

Now that: farmers have more 
money, they should buy more pianos 
and other houschold Jexuries—it 
good music really ought fo be reck- 
oned a luxury. You should write the 
old reliable Mathushek Piano Manu- 
facturing Co., New Haven, Conn. 
(catalog free), and you should also 
ask for Booklet “F.” of the Ludden & 
Bates Co., Savannah, Ga., deseribing 
their offer of $400 pianos for $287. 


We Take None But Reliable Ads. 


This standing announcement is 
made by The Progressive Farmer: 

“The advertisers in The Progres- 
sive Farmer are men and firms of 
known reliability, and will do as they 
promise. When writing for catalogs, 
prices, ete., and especially when you 
write to make purchases, please re- 
member to say, ‘I saw your ad in The 
Progressive Farmer.’ ” 

And we mean just what we say. No 
amount of money can tempt us into 
taking an ad that we believe to be 
fraudulent. Every week we refuse 
paying ads because we do not know 
them trustworthy. You may write 
to anybody whose announcement ap- 
pears in our columns, and you have 
our guarantee that you will get fair 
treatment. 

And all we ask—and this we do 
most earnestly ask—is that you will 
never, never fail to say, “I saw your 
offer in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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Imported Tetterine. 


Fort Fremont, & C., Oct. 27, 1904. 

Mr. J. T. Shuptrine, Savannah, Gs. 

Dear Sir:—Owing to the virtue of Tetterine, 
I pen you this Jetter. I was affilcted with 
one of the most severe cases of Tetterine. I! 
wasa sight to look at. In fact it was the 
Doby Itch that 1 brought from the Philip- 
nines. Your clerk told meof your Tetterine, 
I purchased a box and received so much 
bevefit, I got another and was entirely cured 
and | have sung the praises of it since. M. 
A. Butler, Co. 117 Coast 4rtillery. 

Tetterine cures Eczema, Ringworm, Dand- 
ruff and all forms of skin diseases. 50c a box. 

J. T. SHUPTRINE, Mfr., Savannab, Ga. 


FROM ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
PLANTERS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Smitbfieid, N. C., February 18, 1902. 
The Home Fertilizer Chemical Works, 
Baitimore, Md. 

Gentlemen:—Tbis is to certify that I have 
used '(erea'ite’ fora number of years and 
have sold it for the pest three years and 1 
find it to be equal to, if not be'ter in many 
rescsects than Nitrate Soda. My best cvsto 
mers are anxious to use it again this year, 
On my own crops I used it on wheat, oats 
and cotton, and for every dollar 1 invested 
in ‘‘Cerealite’ 1am sure it paid me 8250, I 
prefer ‘“«ereaiite”’ as a top-dressing to 
Nitrate Soda even if the goods were the 
same price. 





Yours truly, 
J. W. STEPHENSON. 
November 1, 1905, Mr. Stephenson still uses 
‘‘Cerealite” in large quantities. 





LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT. 


The Wonderful Kidney, Liver and Blad- 
der Remedy. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY 
MAIL. 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the 
eminent kidney and bladder special- 
ist, promptly cures kidney, liver, 
bladder and uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of 
weak kidneys are pain or dull ache 
in the back, rheumatism, dizziness, 
headache, nervousness, catarrh of 
the bladder, gravel or calculi, bloat- 
ing, sallow complexion, puffy or dark 
circles under the .eyes, suppression 
of urine, or compelled to pass water 
often day and night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. If you need a medi- 
cine you should have the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended 
for everything, but if you have kid- 
ney, liver, bladder or uric acid trou- 
ble you will find it just the remedy 
you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. You may have a 
sample bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root and a pamphlet that 
tells all about it, including many 
of the thousands of letters received 
from sufferers cured, both sent free 
by mail. Write Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., and please be 
sure to mention that you read this 
generous offer in The Progressive 
Farmer. Don’t make any mistake, 
but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and 
the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on 
every bottle. 





.» PORTABLE. 


[GASOLINEENGINE 


SHREDDERS 


and all heavy farm machinery. 
Always ready for use. 


Safe, Simple an? Satisfactory. 


} Write for catalog ©% and state 
your requi:ements. 


White-BlaKeslee Mfg. Co., 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


SLOANS 
LINIMENT 











CURES [50c. and $1.00.| 


Swine Disease 
a klog Cholera 


Send for Circular witb Directions, 














How to Organize 


A Farmers’ Telephone Co. 


We have published a very in- 
structive telephone book espec- 
cially for the man who wants 
to know ALL about telephone 
matters. It tells how to organ- 
ize, how to build the lines; 
about different types of phones, 
construction; gives by-laws, and 
constitutions; in fact it is a tele- 
phone encyclopedia every, farm- 
er should have. Wesend it free 
if you mention this paper. Ask 
for Book 144U, “How the Tele- 
phone Helps the Farmer.” You will get it 
by return mail. Address nearest office. 


a Stromberg-Carlson Tol. Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. ¥.— Chicago, Il. 































Superi all 
other drills. 
Even distribu- 
tion of lumpy, 
damp or 
f zers, In- 
creases cro 
profits. Hig 
wheels, broad 
tires, low steel 
a OS a frame. Fuily 
Wy iW G : i warranted, 
A zt , # Write for free 


catalogue. 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 806 Queen Street, York, Pa, 


FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON 


with four inch 
A. f A steel wheels, 
i= > in 

















: Saves labor, 
fae horse flesh | 
and repairs. 
Tires neither 


re 
VIN swell, shrink 
nor run off. 


STEEL WHEELS 


Straight or Staggered Spokes. 


The best repair for your old wagon. 
Made to fit any axle. All sizes. 


af N\ 
a" Any width oftire. ‘They earn their 
cost on any farm. Catal 


Ms 
logue free. 


IY Empire mra.co., 


| hag Boxi22C Quincy, Ill. 


JONES PAYS 
FREIGHT 


Wacon $ 
SCALES 


ON TRIAL 









































-lones P.F. BINGHAMTON, N.Y 


Where to Get Most for Your 
Guano Money. 


Each week we want to call the atten- 
tion of the farmers of North and South 
Carolina to what some of our customers 
say about the results obtained through 
our guanos last year. See the North 
Carolina Bulletin for 1905 and consider 
this evidence carefully when you go to 
purchase guanos for 1906. 


8-5-7 Tiuck Fertilizer Best of all 


Grades Handled. 


Lumber Bridge, N. C., Nov. 8, 19065. 
The Southern Exchange Co., Maxton, N. OC. 
Gentlemen:—I handled abont 100 tons of 
your various kinds of fertilizers this year, 
also handled and sold 800 tons of other guano. 
I found your fertilizers to compare favorabl 
with any I handled. As for your 857 trac 
fertilizer, I can say that gave the best re- 
selts of any fertilizer 1 handled. My custo- 
mers all praise it and will all buy it the com- 
ing season. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) M. L. MARLEY. 


“Makes Best Crop I’ve Raised for 
20 Years.” 


Draughon, N. C., October 18, 1906. 
The Southern —w | Co., Maxton, N. O. 
Dear Sirs:—I used bags of your 8-8-4 
Guano and am bound to say that I got better 
results trom it than any guano I ever used. 
I used it for potatoes and cotton. I have the 
best crop on my place this year I have had 
in 20 years. My neigh‘-ers readily tell me 
this and ask me why it is, and I tell them 1 
can’t see any reason other than I find that I 
used the best guano I ever used. Sol advise 
everybody that wants to make a go:-d crop 
to use “Bull of the Woods 8-3-4 Guano.” 


Yours truly, 
(Signed) J.H. WILKINS, 


THE SOUTHERN EXCHANGE CO., 
Maxton, N. C. 








bi ° GUARAN- 
poing 
$5,00 500 FREE COURSES 
Board at Cost. Write Quick 


R.R. FarePaid. Notes Taken 
=e 
REORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon, Ga. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 





A Caged Mocking Bird. 


I passed a cobbler’s shop upon the 
street, 

And paused a moment at the door- 
step, where, 

In nature’s medley, piping cool and 
sweet, 

The songs that thrill the swamps 
when spring is near, 


Fly o’er the fields at fullness of the 


year, 

And twitter where the autumn hedges 
run, 

Joined all the months of music into 
one. 

I shut my eyes: the hermit thrush 
was there, 


And all the leaves hung still to catch 
his spell; 

Wrens cheeped among the bushes; 
from somewhere 

A blue-bird’s tweedle falteringly fell; 

From rustling corn  bob-white his 
name did tell; | 

I heard the oriole set his full heart 
free; 

And barefoot boyhood rushed again 
to me. 


The vision-bringer hung upon a nail | 


Before a dusty window, looking dim 

On marts where trade waxed hot 
with box and bale; 

The sad-eyed passers had no time for 
him. 





His captor -sat, with beaded face 
and grim, 

Plying a listless awl, as in a dream 

Of pastures winding by a shady 
stream. 


Gray bird, what spirit bides with 
thee unseen ? 

For now, when every songster finds 
his love, 

And makes his nest where’er the 
woods are green, 

Free as the winds, thy song should 
mock the dove. 

Ah, were I thou, my grief in moans 
would move, 

At thinking—otherwise, by others’ 
art 

Charmed and forgetful—of mine own 
sweetheart. 


O many-souled, Shakespeare bird, 
who knows 
Full well each feathered songster’s 
pipe to wind! 
O captive Milton, in this dreary close 
Singing in shame of fortune so un- 
kind, 
Holding wide, sunny stretches in thy 
mind! 
I blush to offer sorrow unto thee, 
Master of fate, scorner of destiny! 
—John Charles McNeill, in the De- 
cember Century. 
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““ THE GREAT AMERICAN FRAUD ”’--PATENT MEDICINES 


Whiskey and Alcoholic Medicines Are Doing Much to Ruin the Public Health. 


Last week’s Progressive Farmer 
was fine and I want to endorse what 
you say about patent medicines. 
Yes, this is “The Great American 
Yraud,” and the biggest fraud and 
curse known to our civilization to- 
day. I am glad you have begun a 
crusade against this sham business, 
which is not only taking the last 
hard-earned cent from thousands of 
poor deluded men and women, but 
is destroying every chance for a 
restoration to health and hastening 
them on to an early death. 

I am glad there are a good many 
doctors now who do not prescribe 
whiskey at all, still I fear there are 
many who are careless about this 
matter and do prescribe it yet. A 
little boy went to school the other 
day under the influence of whiskey 
and was cursing around generally. 
When asked by his teacher why he 
drank the wiskey, he said his father 
had him to drink it because the doc- 
tor had said it was best for his 
health. 

A doctor was called to a gentle- 
man not long ago who was sick. Af- 
ter a careful examination he walked 
out and asked his son if he knew 
what was the matter with his father, 
who said he did not, but had sent 
for him to tell him what was the mat 
ter. The doctor replied that his fath- 
er was suffering with chronic alcohol- 
ism. “No,” said the son, “we know 
better than that; because my father 
does not drink whiskey at all.” The 
doctor’s reply was, “He does, and is 
drunk now.” The young man said 
that his father had not used any 
whiskey at any time to his knowing, 
but had been using Peruna about six 
months. 


A friend wrote me some time ago 
to ask if I could not get him some 
good old Nash County brandy, as he 
had been taking Peruna, but thought 
now he needed a little stimulant, and 
he could not get anything that was 

‘g00d in his town. I wrote him to stop 
‘his Peruna, which was nearly half 
poor quality of whiskey, and take a 
small dose of strychine three times 
a day after meals until his system 





was clear of the whiskey poison and 
he would come out all right. 

In the thirty years of my profes- 
sional life I doubt whether I have 
prescribed one gallon of whiskey. On 
the other hand, I have often seen the 
bad effects of it, and never any good 
results that I can recall. 

These two evils, whiskey and pat- 
ent medicines should have no place 
in our homes. 

The fight is on, and far advanced 
against whiskey, and now let every 
true man and woman rush into the 
fight against patent medicines. 

My friends, stop advising your 
sickly friends to take this or that 
patent medicine. You know not 
what you do. You cause your friend 
not only to lose his money but often 
his life. I have seen so many people 
sick, sad and dragging along through 
life, taking dozens of different patent 
medicines, suggested by their would- 
be friends; then after spending all 
their means, go to a doctor and get 
relief in a short time. 

Reader, stop your whiskey and pat- 
ent medicines and just see how good 
you will soon begin to feel. 

H. F. FREEMAN. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 





Liquor License for Patent Medicine 
Dealers. 


The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has ordered that after De- 
cember Ist any one who sells so-called 
“patent medicines” “composed chief- 
ly of distilled spirits, or mixtures 
thereof, without the addition of 
drugs or medicinal ingredients in 
sufficient quantities to change ma- 
terially the character of the alcoholic 
liquor,” must be licensed as a retail 
liquor dealer. “The same ruling,” 
says the Commissioner, “applies to 
every alcoholic compound labeled as 
a remedy for disease, and containing, 
in addition to distilled spirits, only 
substances of ingredients which, how- 
ever large their quantity, are not of 
a character to impart any medicinal 
quality to the compound.” This ad- 
ditional statement seems to forestall 





manufacturers of such drugs from 
circumventing the ruling by adding 
comparatively harmless ingredients. 
Heretofore the sworn statement of a 
manufacturer has been accepted as 
the official description of the con- 
tents of each compound. Hereafter 
this will be supplanted by the inde- 
pendent analysis of the department 
chemists. This order will interfere 
seriously with the habits of those 
who, consciously or unconsciously, 
have become habitual users of alco- 
hol as the result of taking patent 
medicines. Such a case as that which 
recently came to our knowledge, in 
which recently a clergyman who 
called in a physician was discovered 
to be suffering from alcoholism 
through the use of a widely adver- 
tised proprietary article, will be rarer 
than it is. That clergyman would 
not have bought the stuff if he had 
had to go to a licensed liquor dealer 
to get it. What is still more import- 
ant, mothers who now give alcohol 
disguised in drug bottles to their chil- 
drei will have at least a chance of 
understanding better what they are 
doing. The practice of implanting 
in little children an appetite for al- 
cohol and opiates is one which curses 
this land to an alarming extent. I+ 
creates annually no one knows how 
many habitual drunkards. The man 
who takes his whiskey over the open 
bar knows what he is doing; but the 
child to whom alcohol or an opiate 
is given is subjected to peril with- 
out knowing it. The manufacturers 
of these disguised stimulants and 
narcotics have, unfortunately, strong 
allies in a large part of the news- 
paper press, which finds their adver- 
tisements a source of great profit. 
City dailies, country weeklies, and 
denominational organs are about 
equally offenders against this aspect 
of the pubile welfare. We hope that 
the order of Commissioner Yerkes 
will shame the press into excluding 
from their columns advertisements 
of such articles and will help to 
arouse a_ healthy public opinion 
against the surreptitious use of 
stimulants.—New York Outlook. 





Wide-Awake Collector. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger 
tells of a visit of a collector for for- 
eign missions to the home of a rich 
man and of the statement of the 
wealthy land-owner that he preferred 
to help the heathen next door. 

“T want what I give to benefit my 
neighbors,” said the millionaire. 

“Whom do you regard as your 
neighbors?” asked the collector. 

“Why, those around me.” 

“Do you mean those whose land 
joins yours ?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“How much land do you hold?” 

“About five hundred acres.” 

“And how far through the earth 
do you think you own 2” 

“Why, I’ve never though of it be- 
fore, but I suppose I own halfway 
down.” 

“Precisely,” said the man who was 
soliciting aid, with an air of calm 
triumph. “I suppose you do, and I 
want this money for your neighbors 
at the other side of the world—the 
men whose land adjoins yours at the 
bottom.” 

“You’re a ready reckoner,” said 
the millionaire, dryly, but he drew 
his check book toward him and made 
a liberal subscription. 





The Kind of Men Wanted. 


The world, it is said, is always 
looking for men who are not for sale: 
men who are honest, sound from cen- 
ter to circumference, true to the 
heart’s core; men whose consciences 
are as steady as the needle to the 
pole; men who will stand for the 
right if the heavens totter and the 
earth reels; men who can tell the 
truth and look the world and the de- 





——————. 
vil right in the eye; men that neither 
brag nor run; men that neither : 
nor flinch; men who can have ae 
age without shouting to it: me ea 
whom the courage of everlasting |:+, 
runs still, deep and strong: mey, ith 
know their message and tell it- ia 
who know their places and fill the... 
men who know their own business a),.; 
attend to it; men who will not lic. 
shirk nor dodge; men who are ch 
too lazy to work, not too proud to hn 
poor; men who are willing to ea; 
what they earn and wear what they 
have paid for; men who are not 
afraid to say “No” with emphasis 
and who are not ashamed to say. “| 
can’t afford it.” We have a laren 
number of boys growing up who wi!! 
make just such men and also not y 
few who will make just the opposi;: 
Young man, in which class shal] yw. 
register your name ?—Laneaster [°)- 
terprise. 


Men 





The Boy Eugene Field. 


“The Eugene Field whom I first 


met was not the hero whose birthday 
we will celebrate next week,” says 
Colonel W. F. Switzler, the veteray, 
Missouri editor. “When ’Gene was 5 
student of the Missouri State Uy}- 
versity in my town, he did not give 
much promise of greatness. Much of 
his time was spent in getting up en- 
tertainments, coon hunts and water- 
melon excursion. Because of his 
talent in these ways he was a fa- 
vorite among his classmates, but had 
little standing among the members 
of the faculty. These staid digni- 
taries, however, did not criticise him 
much openly, for he was like to re- 
taliate in satirical verse. President 
Reed, I remember, was once the 
recipient of such attention when that 
good old man ventured to criticise 
*Gene’s doings. This poem is said to 
be the first Field ever wrote. <A copy 
of it still exists in the State His- 
torical Society at Columbia. 

“As a boy, ’Gene was harily a 
model for rising generations, hut he 
turned out all right in spite of his 
early shortcomings.” 





South Carolina Woman’s Meeting. 


The Woman’s Association for the 
Improvement of rural schools in 
South Carolina will hold its annual 
convention at Winthrop College on 
December the 29th and 30th. This 
association was formed in 1902 
among the college girls. There will 
be about fifty delegates in attend- 
ance and it is possible that the presi- 
dent of the National Civic Improve- 
ment League will be present to ad- 
dress them. 





Christmas Pop-corn Balls. 


Boys and girls can have great fun 
making pop-corn balls for Christmas 
time. When you have popped your 
corn over a clear fire, boil one-half 
of a cupful of molasses with two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. When a few 
drops of the liquid will harden in 
eold water, pour quickly over four 
quarts of popped corn. Butter your 
hands, mix the corn well, and mold 
into balls —Woman’s Home Compal 
ion for December. 





The Table of Precedence. 


A clever old lady who went 1? 
society in the days when conver 
tion was of more importance at 4 
dinner than the cooking asked 3 
niece on her heturn from a recent 
function if it had been enjoyable. 

“Very,” replied the niece. “!H© 
menu was great!” 

“My dear,” said the old lady. *~ 
verely, “it isn’t the menu that makes 
a good dinner, It is the men you 
sit next to,” 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


_—— 
jutended for this department 
A i be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. OC. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Ruby writes a letter that should 
‘nterest every married woman who 
resds it. Hers is the practical side 
oi every-day life, and I think it would 
pay us to formulate some plan by 
which we could be of mutual aid in 
each neighborhood. Our girls must 
learn to be helpful. It is no dis- 
grace to wash dishes. Remember the 
diferent things that your mother 
must do unaided unless you help her. 
But sometimes our own children are 
in school and a zealous mother will 
submit to’ over-burdening in prefer- 
ence to her daughter’s humiliation 
when she must face her teacher with 
imperfect lessons. The only solution 
to this problem seems to be to have 
the boys help. They can “make up” 
the beds on which they sleep and do 
most of the sweeping, bring in the 
wood, and always keep enough cut. 
This much they can do, and oh, how 
glad mother always is when they help 
her! She knows then that they love 
her whether they have time to tell her 
so or not. 

Some one remarked in my presence 
this morning that a certain woman 
was “living herself to death.” At first 
it impressed me as being ludicrous, 
then absurd, but now I think it quite 
probable that very many human be- 
ings are really engaged in that busi- 
ness. My first thought was of the 
hoy who carried the calf to pasture, 
and when he would pick berries by 
the way slipped the rope over his 
own head too, but when they started 
down hill the ealf began to run. He 
had no time to untie himself; besides, 
the calf kept the rope taut, and thus 
they plunged headlong down, down, 
until they reached the branch below. 
Now that boy was used to wading, 
but not flat on his back. Mind the 
calf, boys, but don’t put the repe 
around your own neck if a calf wears 
the other end of it. 

Let us have Christmas suggestions 
from all of you, and they will help 
to make this the merriest week of ail] 


the year. AUNT JENNIE. 





The Problem of Washing and Cooking. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: You struck 
the key-note in speaking of the negro 
woman-washer and her ever-increas- 
ing demands for more wages. In our 
neighborhood for the last two or 
three years it has been almost impos- 
sible to secure a laundress; I have to 
send our laundry work three miles to 
the negro who washes for us; and as 
for a cook, there are none to be had 
for “love or money.” Several of our 
neighbors have washing machines and 
are emancipated from the “cullua” 
woman; but I, not being strong 
enough to use the machine, am still 
a slave to my laundress. 

I think it would be a grand scheme 
and in some neighborhoods very 
feasible to have a small steam laun- 
dry, as Aunt Jennie suggested, but in 
a great many others the wherewithal 
8 lacking, however much the de- 
Sire, 

I have read of neighborhood bak- 
eries being very successful and con- 
venient, but to me the cooking is 
hot so impossible as the washing; one 
can manage to economize strength 
and time in cooking, but in wash- 
Ing one is compelled to utilize every 
ounce of strength. 

I think in a few more years the 
Government will be compelled to 
come to the relief of the middle-class 
American woman in her great prob- 
lems of washing, ironing and cook- 
ing. The army of inventors have 
greatly assisted in solving the cook- 
ing problem, but they have been very 
tardy in inventing a practical ironer, 





and until recently their washers have 
been cumbersome and too high-priced 
for the average farmer’s wife, the 
one most needing the assistance of 
everything that would tend to lessen 
her labor; for of course our city 
cousins have the steam laundry and 
plenty of cooks from which to pick 
and choose. I hope the time will 
soon come when every farmer’s wife 
can have all conveniences to assist 
in her special line of work, then with 
the ’phone and rural mail we can 
have the city’s conveniences with- 
out the city’s disadvantages. 


RUBY. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





From Jeanie Deans. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: Thanksgiving 
again! And as the years go by we 
realize the truth, “Man proposes, but 
God disposes.” Just as our little 
party of four was about ready to 
leave for an extended tour in the 
Northwest, one of our number be- 
came very ill. After two months of 
suffering our Father took her home. 
Then a grand old veteran of the Civil 
War living near by lingered long on 
a bed of pain, also two old faithful 
family servants. It was a ministry 
of love to help care for these; the 
West was forgotten. “Though duty’s 
face is stern, her paths are best.” 
To-night as I sit with folded hands 
and listen to the cold November rain, 
I know it is falling drearily on those 
new-made graves, but it does not dis- 
turb the quiet sleepers; they are safe- 
ly sheltered in that Land where there 
are no storms—“where the inhabi- 


tant shall not say, I am sick.” 
* *+ * 


Some time ago, dear Cousin “Grey- 
eyes,” you said in your letter to our 
Social Chat, “I am just twenty years 
old.” This awakened pleasant memo- 
ries of the time when I, too, was 
‘just twenty;” in fancy I could see 
again the merry crowd of girls and 
boys on the dear old farm. We were 
taught to be busy, to do all kinds of 
work; then in the late afternoons we 
thought it the finest of fun to have 
a swift gallop down to the meadow 
on the splendid young horses, so well 
eared for by our thrifty parents. 
Very slowly though we rode back, for 
we were driving the sleek Durham 
and Devon cows home; we knew bet- 
tere than to hurry them! The milk 
and butter was our care; then the 
money for it was our own. 

By and by the sweethearts came 
along and we girls became farmers’ 
wives. We thought our little homes 
under the spreading oaks, our fat 
mules, cows, sheep and poultry per- 
fect marvels of beauty; what a good 
thing it is that love is blind! 

JEANIE DEANS. 

Laurens Co., S. C. 





A Boy’s Ideas. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I wonder if 
Aunt Jenie and the cousins will let 
a lad in his “teens” speak? Auntie, 
you gave we boys and girls some 
splendid advice in your letter in The 
Progressive Farmer of October 3rd. 
I am only a poor country boy, but if 
I ever get married (which I intend to 
do) I want my dearest of all the dears 
to know just what I am. Boys, don’t 
try to hold a screen between you and 
the one you wish for a companion, 
for if you succeed in winning her 
affection and you become man and 
wife, she will certainly find you out 
then. Her love for you will melt 
away and your lives will never be 
happy together. 

I endorse what Student said about 
the “Almighty Dollar.” I think we 
should try to content ourselves and 
not shorten our lives reaching out 
after the dollar, as I know people to 
do. Please read James 5:1-3, It will 
show you that if doesn’t take a rich 
man to be happy. 








Have the cousins read in the New 
York World the piece headed “Joke 
Caused Suicide?” How many hearts 
have been sent to ruin by that dread- 
ful serpent, the tongue! People, and 
especially young folks, should be very 
careful how they joke, and be sure 
a joke is taken as a joke and not 
taken ag truth. 

And again, when a girl shows a 
coolness toward a boy, don’t call her 
bad names and try to get everybody 
against her, If our ways don’t suit 
one girl, perhaps they will suit ano- 
ther, if they will suit anybody at all. 

I believe some of us boys make a 
great mistake in our treatment of 
dumb beasts. If we will be kind to 
that “dear old horse”’—for he is a 
dear horse, and you would think su 
if you had to do without him twelve 
months or more—if we will try to be 
kind to the horse, we will also be kind 
to our dear sisters, and all that are 
around us. Let’s try. FIPPS. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





Prefers the Country. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—We have been 
taking The Progressive Farmer now 
for a good while, and we think it a 
splendid paper. I live on the farm. 
I have never been about town much 
and I am not very sorry that I have 
not, either; I think that God made 
the country and man made the town. 
The town ruins many young boys 
and girls, and the bar-rooms are the 
cause of lots of it, too. Liquor has 
made so many homes desolate which 
could have been made happy if the 
money spent for liquor had _ been 
given to the churches, or given to 
the poor. VIOLET NO. 2. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 


Safety and Ease 
and comfort in shaving 
are found only in the 


soothing lather of the 
old reliable 


WILLIAMS’ s"o"n't 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for2cent stamp. Write for ‘The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.’’ 


The J. B_ Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 

















CHRISTMAS MONEY 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN. 


The Pr ve Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to any women—as well 
as to any men— who wish to solicit sub 
scriptions among their neighbors and 
friends. Every farmer wants the paper 
and this is the easiest way to earn some 
money of your own. For particulars, 
write to-day, addressing 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








LATE ARRIVALS 


Beautiful new German, Holland 
and French China and Porcelain— 
at very moderate prices. 

China Dresser Sets, consisting of 
powder box, jewel box, pin tray, 
ring tree comb and brush tray, 85c. 
to $6.50 a set. 

Hand-painted Hat Pin Holders, in 
French and German China, 50c. to 
$1.50. 

French China Mustard. Tureens, 
50c. and 65ce. 

French China Sugar Baskets, 75e. 
to $1.50. 

Turkey Sets in Blue’and White 
Porcelain—large platter and 12 
plates, $7.00 to $10.00. 

Hand-painted French China Su- 
gars and Creams—choice of several 
decorations, $3.50 to $5.00. 

Choice variety of Hand-painted 
French China Plates, $1.50 to $5.00 
each, 

Cut Glass Pepper and Salt Sha- 
kers with glass tops, 50c. each. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - - PENNSLYVANIA. 


25-CENT COOK BOOK FREE 
TO SOCIAL CHAT READERS 


WITH A WORD AS TO A FOOD 
CHOPPER WHICH PROMOTES 
ECONOMY IN THE KITCHEN. 


The Enterprise Food Chopper minces fish, 
meat, fruit, or vegetables to any degree of 
fineness and will make nut butter. The 
Enterprise Manufacturing Cempany of Pa., 
are the makers of these machines, but they 
are sold by all hardware and general stores 
every where. 

By their use all waste in the kitchen is sto 
pad and scores of delicious dishes and deli- 
cate desserts are easily made. They are 
great labor savers besides.and never a day 
passes when the Enterprise cannot be used 
to great advantage. 

The Enterprising Housekeeper, a famous 
book of tested, economical recipes and illus- 
trated kitchen helps. publisred to sell at 25c 
wi!l be sent free if yousend your name and 
address to The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co. of Pa , 885 Daupbin street, Philadelphia, 

See the advertisement on page 14. 











ALPHABFTS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria lorder. 
Manufacturers} |30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mil! Operators||right. We strive to excel and please. 

Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
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One of the Oldest American Pianos. 
Our 40 years experience is the customer’s 

rotection. Thousands in use in Southern 
ames. Famous for their great DURA- 
BILITY and RICHNESS o oe Re- 
4 ceived HIGHEST HONORS at the last 
Georgia State Fair. 





Special Notice to Prospective 
Buyers. 


We will make a special discount 
from the price of all Pianos purchased 
direct, and will guarantee every in- 
strument perfectly satisfactory; if not, 
it can be returned at our expense. 

Catalogue with full information 
mailed upon request. 











Mathushek Piano Mig. 60 


NEW HAVEN, OONN. 
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34,000 IN USE. 





ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER BETTER THAN 





EVER IN 1906, 





The Loyalty of our big “ Progressive Farmer Family,” Our Unprecedented Success in Getting 7,000 Trial Subscribers, the Deter. 


mination to Win Our Campaign for “Twenty Years and Twenty Thousand :’—All Have Led Us to Lay the Biggest Plans in Oy; His. 
tory for the Year 1906. A Few of the Good Things—and Only a Few—are Set Forth Herewith. 




















DR. CHARLES ,.W. BURKETT. 


Professor of Agriculture in the North Carolina 
A. & M. College and Agricultural Editor of Th® 
Progressive Farmer. 


What is said here is said without Dr. Burkett’s 
knowledge, but his connection with the paper will 
not prevent the Editor from saying that the se- 
ries of articles which the Doctor begins this week 
bids fair to prove one of the most notable ever 
appearing in a Southern farm journal. Combin- 
ing the deepest scientific knowledge, the most thor- 
ough practical experience, the broadest sympathy 
will all farm life, these articles will stir the blood, 
rouse the ambition, and set ten thousand Southern 
farmers to better farming and bigger profits in 
1906. On the 300-acre A. & M. College farm near 
Raleigh, Dr. Burkett has for four years put into 
practice the principles and plans he will set forth 
in these plain talks to farmers, and the result is 
more than 


$2,500 ANNUAL PROFITS 


in crops and increased value of land and equip- 
ment. The same methods which have built up 
these poor landsi will build up your poor lands; 
the same methods which have increased his crops 
will increase your crops; the way this North Caro- 
lina farm has been made to pay will make your 
farm pay. And week after week will tell you 
HOW to do it, the sbuject and general plan of 
‘his articles being as follows: 


$500 MORE A YEAR FARMING. 


How May I, An Average Farmer, Get This Added 
Yearly Value in Land and Products? 


I. By Better Handling of the Soil—tThe soil is 
your bank and no farming is good farming if it 
wastes the land. Any farmer may increase the 
value of his land—his capital—by (1) growing 
legumes, (2) proper crop rotation, (3) terracing 
_and draining, (4) by orchard planting, (5) by phy- 
sical improvement, and (6) by humus adding. 

II. By Growing More Live Stock.—This is one 
of the greatest needs of Southern farming, and no 
profitable system of agriculture can be built up 
without making two profits—one by growing the 
crop and one by feeding it. This is where the 
West has beaten us. 

ITI. By Growing Better Grades of Live Stock.— 
In this article the advantages of improved breeds 
of horses, cattle, hegs, and sheep will be set 
forth. Here in the twentieth century we can no 
more hope to succeed by using scrub animals than 

y using wooden plows. 


- 


IV. By More Judicious Use of Fertilizers ——Mul- 
‘lions are now wasted in the Carolinas and adjoin- 
ing States for fertilizers unsuited to land or crop, 
and for ammoniated fertilizers unnecessary where 
legumes are properly grown. 

V. By Labor-Saving Machinery.—With present 
high-priced labor, the farmer who uses one mau 
and horse to open row, one man to drop corn and 
one man and one horse to cover it when a planter 
with one man and one horse would de all the work, 
and do it better---this is an example of the waste 
that makes the unprogressive farmer scratch a 
poor man’s head all his life. 

VI. By Feeding More Wisely.—We ought to get 
two profits from cottonseed meal—one from feed- 
ing, one from fertilizing. We ought to make our 
own hay. We ought to save that large part of 
corn crop now wasted for want of silos and shred- 
ders. 

VII. By Getting More From the Garden and 
Orchard.—We spend enormous sums for products 
grown elsewhere, when our own gardens and orch- 
ards would supply a more healthful and more 
economical diet. 

VIII. By Seed Selection.—Through earefully 
made tests there is found a differenee of 600 to 
700 pounds in cotton and six to thirteen bushels 
for corn in yield per acre between crops from 
high-bred and carefully selected sced and crops 
from ordinary scrub seed. 

TX. By Building Up Small Industries.—There 
is great room for money-making bv supplying lo- 
cal markets with poultry, vegetables and fruit. 
For example, we grow the finest anples in Ameri- 
ca, but because of improper handling, our towns- 
people send their money to New York growers. 

X. By Stopping the Leaks in the Farm.—There 
are leaks in butter-making, in working of the 
soils, in lice in cotton, in lack of care of machin- 
ery, etc. May we all work to stop these leaks! 

















HON. WALTER A. MONTGOMERY 


formerly Associate Justice of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court—a man whose thorough knowledge 
of the law gained as student, practicioner and 
judge on the bench, combined with long practical 
experience as a farmer, makes him pre-eminently 
the man for the task,—contributes to this week’s 
Progressive Farmer the first of his invaluable 


PRACTICAL LAW TALKS TO FARMERS. 


_ Avoiding all egal pharseology, and selecting sub- 
jects of practical importance to farmers, Judge 
Montgomery will write in simple, direct, straight- 
forward language just what the farmer needs to 
know in order to run his business safely. The sub- 
jects of the first eight articles are: 


(1) Landlord and Tenant. 

(2) Contracts—principally concerning the busi- 
ness relations of farmers. 

(3) The law in reference to the sale of personal 


letter year in Progressive Farmer histo 


turists of prominenee in adjoining States 
contribute, among them 


nase 


(4) The law in respect to the sale and purcl 


of land, and of contracts to convey land, 1ase 
(5) On the relations of employer and ee 
parent and child; guardian and ward, and husband 


and wife. 

(6) On wills and intestacy, including the Js w of 
distribution of personal property and that of 
descent of real estate. 

(7) On the public duties incumbent on ¢: 
of the Commonwealth and the penalties fo; 
non-observance. " 

(8) On the tenure by which lands are he} and 
the nature of the estates or interest in them, _ 


Izens 
their 





DR. TAIT BUTLER 


formerly of the Mississippi Experiment Station, 
but for several years the efficient and successful 
North Carolina State Veterinarian, will write a 
notable series of articles on 


*““ DISEASES OF LIVE STOCK—THEIR CAUSES, 
PREVENTION AND CURE”’ 


There is no man in the Southern States better 
qualified to write on these topics, and Dr. Buttler 
will put in the plainest possible language the 
causes of all the common ailments of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs, and advise as far as possible 
how the farmer may treat and cure them. 

Blind staggers, colic, pleurisy, windsucking, 
botts, bone-spavin, ring-bone, founder and other 
diseases of horses; bloating, pleurisy, stomach 
trouble, “hollow horn,” bloody milk and all other 
common diseases of cattle, us well as sheep and 
cattle maladies, will br taken up and exhaustively 
treated. 

These articles will begin next week and will be 
of such value that every farmer will want to file 
away the papers for future reference. 


GENERAL FARMING, TRUCKING AND STOCK 
SUBJECTS. 


For a practical farmer’s purposes— 

To read Dr. Burkett‘s advice week after week on 
how to make more money farming, will be worth 
as much as a course in an agricultural college. | 

. To have Judge Montgomery to instruct you 10 
the everyday law a farmer needs to know, will be 
worth a year in a law school. 
What Dr. Butler will say about stock discases 
will equal a term in a veterinary college. | 
Besides these three notable series of articles of 
articles—any one of which would make 1906 a - 
7 
regular departments of the paper will be mall: 
tained and improved and a number of new 


writers added to its already able list of corres 
pondents. 


agricul- 


We wish especially to emphasize that alt 


PROF, ANDREW M. SOULE, of Virginia. 








property and of barter. 


PROF. J. N. HARPER, of South Carolina. 
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PROF. J. M. JOHNSON, of Georgia. 

“IJNCLE JO” will continue his “Practical Poul- 
try Talks”—the finest poultry feature in any farm 
paper we know of. 

CAPT. CHARLES PETTY, our popular South 
Carolina staff writer, will be heard from regularly 
in ais “Thoughts for Farmers.” 

MR. A. L. FRENCH, of Byrdville, Va., has be- 
zun a series of “Sunny Home Stock Talks” that 
might well be reckoned a “brag feature” of any 
agricultural journal, 

“MY FAVORITE BREED AND WHY I 
PREFER IT” gives in simple language the points 
of superiority of each type of hogs, cattle and 
sheep—just the points the plain farmer needs to 
know. 

DAIRY SUBJECTS will be discussed by Prof. 
John Michel, of Clemson College, S. C., Mr. C. 
(. Moore, President of the North Carolina Dairy 
men’s Association, and others, 

Especial attention will be given to 


THE COTTON SITUATION. 


The Progressive Farmer is pre-eminently the 
cotton farmer’s paper of the South, and gives 
more attention to the cotton outlook and pros- 
pects, cotton prices. and the Southern Cotton As- 
sociation, than any other farm paper printed. 
Among those who have written articles especially 
for this paper in the last vear are— 

HON. HARVIE JORDAN, President of the 
Southern Cotton Association. ; 

MON. RICHARD CHEATHAM, Secretary of 
the Southern Cotton Association. 

C. H. JENKINS, Vice-President Texas Cotton 
Association. 

T. B. PARKER, JNO. P. ALLISON, of the 
North Carolina Association. 

MR. E. D. SMITH, President of the South Car- 
olina Cotton Association, will also write for our 
columns thee oming year—and many others. 


TOBACCO SUBJECTS 


will receive hardly less attention and 
PRESIDENT 8S. C. ADAMS, of Virginia, and 
PRESIDENT J. S. CUNINGHAM, of North 
Carolina 
will be expected to write special articles for our 
paper as they have done heretofore. 


DR. STEVENS ON NATURE STUDY. 


Last but not least, a notable series of articles 
on Nature Study has been arranged for as this 
Announcement is - closing—a feature which will 
probably run throughout the year. No further 
guarantee of their excellence is needed when we 
say that these articles will be from the pen of Dr. 
F. L. Stevens, with whose work many of our 
readers are already familiar. Written especially 
to amplify a bulletin on Nature Study in the 
Schools, these articles will be invaluable to teach- 
ers, and no teacher who wishes to work wisely can 
afford to miss them. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1906, 


as all these series of articles begin at once and you 
cannot afford to miss the first chapters. 

There are some papers a poor man can afford 
to take, and there are Some a poor man can’t af- 
ford not to take. The Progressive Farmer is one 
he can’t afford not to take. It is NOT an expen- 
diture, but an investment—and pays for itsself 
every issue, 

“Most money pays only 6 per cent a year,” says 
Mr. Ashley Horne, “but the money I pay for The 
Progressive Farmer pays me 6 per cent a week.” 

“The Progressive Farmer,” says Mr. J. M. 
Parris, “has given me-$100 profit in improved land, 
crops and stock for every $1 I have paid for it.” 

We need to offer nothing more—but we do. 
You need a farm paper; your wife needs a home 
paper. Send $1.10 and we will send you The Pro- 
gressive Farmer every week until January 1, 1907, 
and the Home Magazine, a handsome illustrated 
24-page magazine of fiction, fashions, fancy work 
and flowers, free to your wife—and your money 
back if you are not satisfied. Fill out the coupon 
and order to-day. 


Date... eee ee ae 


Publishers Progressive Farmer: Enclosed please 
find $1.10 for which send The Progressive Farmer 
until January 1, 1907, to 


Name 


Oe. rd beeen ON ee 


and also send the Home Magazine one year to 


PLO, wccccccccccesce BURR. 000200 





CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


There was very little news last week, and we 
do not try to make news when there is no news. 
Of most interest was the continued uprising of 
the Russian people; and it begins to look as if 
the whole system of autocracy there will be swept 
away before the agitation ends. Already a larger 
number of lives have been lost than in the French 
Revolution—the chief difference being that the 
high and mighty were the sufferers in old France, 
while in Russia it is the oppressed Jew who has 
been seized upon to appease the blood-lust of a 
furious people. Throughout America our Jews 
are raising money to aid their hunted Russian 
brethren, and of the thousands who are leaving the 
Czar’s dominions, a large proportion will doubt- 
less come to the United States. 

* * * 


Turmoil in England. 


England is also facing serious internal troubles, 
a great army of unemployed thronging the streets 
of London and crying for bread. And Premier 
Arthur Balfour is not made of the stuff needed in 
a crisis of this kind. He dilly-dallies; he has no 
fixed policy. It has been shrewdly said that his 
mind is so open it is open at both ends. He is 
supposed to be practically in sympathy with 
Chamberlain’s protective tariff policy, but his 
addresses leave him on the fence—or as_ the 
Punch poem has it: 


“We have studied the speeches of Arthur; his 
half-sheet of paper we’ve seen, 

And we haven’t the ghost of a notion—have you? 
—what the dickens they mean.” 


So Balfour must go—and then will come the 
renascence of Joe Chamberlain, succeeding Bal- 
four as Liberal leader. He will fight for a pro- 
tective tariff and to put duties on American 
grain, meat, cotton (possibly), and other prod- 
ucts that now go to England free. The contest 
therefore seriously affects our interests. 

* *% * 


Wickedness in High Places. 


The insurance scandals already smell unto 
heaven, and in the lowest deep a lower deep of 
foulness seems to await us. The affair started 
with young Hyde’s spending $50,000 of the policy- 
holders’ money for a big banquet last spring, and 
in thei nvestigation such colossal extravagance, 
corruption, and thievery have been unearthed as 
to make lifei nsurance an ill-smelling topic for a 
long time to come, What with the stripling 
young Hyde just out of college getting $100,000 u 
year; old McCurdy getting $150,000 and paying 
all his family salaries proportionately enormous, 
Chauncey Depew borrowing $250,000 (unsecured) 
for a gambling investment; hundreds of thousands 
given to the Republican campaign fund, and thou- 
sands more to control legislatures—well, if Je- 
rome does not send some of these sweet-scented 
aristocrats to the Tombs, we shall be seriously 
disappointed in him. 

* * % 


Shall the People Surrender? 


We are glad to hear that President Roosevelt 
shows no signs of weakening in his advocacy of 
railroad rate legislation. Competition in railway 
rates is a thing of the past; a half dozen little 
systems control nearly all the lines of the country. 
To say that these men shall be allowed to govern 
our industries as they wish—for the life of any 
industry may now be crushed by ruinous rates— 
is inconceivable. To say that they shall be re- 
sponsible to some organized body for wrong-doing 
(it is not proposed that that body shall have the 
right to fix rates generally) is the only thing for 
a sane nation to do. We are not surprised to hear 
that the railways are now circulating their anti- 
rate regulation literature among the farmers. Of 
course, they do not wish the Government to take 
any power from their hands; and the $2,000,000 
they are spending for a “literary bureau” is 





enough to pay for some smart arguments and a 
great quantity of printed matter. But the farm- 
ers now read too widely to be easily fooled. 

%* * * 


A Farce in the Name of Justice. 


The following dispatch was printed in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer: 

“Fayetteville, Nov. 21st: Messrs. John C. Haigh 
and George Myrover, formerly cashier and teller 
of the Bank of Fayetteville, plead guilty to the 
charge of embezzlement in the Superior Court to- 
day and judgment was suspended on payment of 
costs, restitution having been made to the bank.” 

Fairbrother’s Everything calls attention to the 
fact that the same day Haigh and Hyrover were 
turned loose on the people they had robbed of 
$28,000, a negro in Salisbury was sentenced to five 
years for stealing $35 and another negro was sen- 


-tenced to one year for stealing a plug of tobacco, 


“Everything” also reflects the general sentiment of 
the press—and our opinion—so clearly that we 
reprint herewith what it says in lieu of any com- 
ment of our own: 


“Webster's Dictionary, defining the word em- 
bezzlement, says: ‘Larceny denotes a taking by 
fraud or stealth, from another’s possession; em- 
bezzlement denotes an appropriation, by fraud or 
stealth, of property already in the wrong-doer’s 
possession.” Thus it will be seen that the man who 
embezzles not only steals but violates a sacred 
trust. It certainly was a sublime spectacle to see 
men standing up in a court of justice and stating 
that they believed the ends of justice would be met 
if the brace of thieves would pay the costs in the 
case after they had pleaded guilty to taking near- 
ly thirty thousand dollars that did not belong 
to them, and by so doing caused the bank to tem- 
porarily suspend...... Suspension of judg- 
ment, upon payment of costs, and the men con- 
fessing that they took twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars of money entrusted to their keeping—great 
God! with such a farce, why should court-houses 
be built!” 





It might be observed in passing that this edi- 
tion of The Progressive Farmer is one of 35,000 
copies—which it might also be observed in pass- 
ing, is a larger edition than has ever been printed 
by any other North Carolina weekly or daily, from 
the days of Sir Walter Kaleigh until now. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


I don’t know how much fancy there was in this, 
but there is no fancy in saying that the lassitude 
of tired-out operatives, and the languor of imag- 
inative natures in their periods of collapse, and 
the vanity of minds untrained to labor and dis- 
cipline, fit the soul and body for the germination 
of the seeds of intemperance. Whenever the 
warning demon of Drunkenness finds a ship adrift 
—no steady wind in its sails, no thoughtful pilot 
directing its course—he steps on board, takes the 
helm, and steers straight for the Malstreom.— 
From “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 








AN AGRICULTURAL HEAD. 


A diffident suggestion submitted in case the 
President should contemplate the selection of a 
new head for the Department of Agriculture.— 
Drawn by E. W. Kemble for Collier’s Weekly. 
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Poultry 
Supplies. 


If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, you must feed Animal Foods, 
such as 


Beef Scraps, 
Blood Meal, 
Bone Meal, 


to take the place of the insects, 
worms, etc., which poultry get in 
summer. OYSTER SHELIS and 
GRIT are also prime necessities.. 
Write for Prices and Catalogue tell- 


ing what to use for Success and Profit 
with Poultry. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


We ca complete stocks of Cyphers’ 
lecubaters and Brooders, Poultry 
Foods, Producers, Lice and 
Insect Powders, Poultry 
Remedies, etc. 


Helpful Catalogue mailed free. 





















All 
Seed Risks 


are covered by our three 
warrants. By this we mean that 


CGRECORY’S 


SEED 


shall always be fresh, pure and reliable. 

Qur free catalogue also coutains a lot 
of valuable farm and garden facts. 

ma J. J. H. GREGORY SON, Marblebead, Mass. 


Mfalfe 


BACTERIA INSURES ACROP. WRITE 
~ FOR BULLETIN NO. 16 IT’S FREE. 
NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., West Chester, Pa. 


Do You Want a Bargain in Fruit Trees 
for Market Orchard ? 


We have a fine lot of small Peach trees 1 
to 2 ft., 2to 3 ft and 3 to4 ft. of the following 
varieties: Sneed, Victor. Amsden, Alex- 
ander, Greensboro, Carman, Mathews Beau- 
ty, Elberta, Crawfords Early and Late 

eaths Cling, Gordon, Chinese Cling, Bell of 
Ga., and others which we are going to make, 
as long as they last, low enough for any one 
to aes 1 to 2 ft., $12.60 per thousand; 2 
to 3 ft., $17.00 per thousand; 8 to 4 ft., $25 00 per 
thousand. Larger sizes $5.00 per hundred. 
We have, also, a fine lot of Japanese Plums, 












16 varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 2 to3 
ft., $3.00 per hundred; up to 5 to 6 ft., $10.00 per 
hundre A large lot of Cherry, about 16 


varieties, 3 to 4 ft., $5.00 per hundred; 4 to 6 ft., 

00; 5 to 6 ft., $12.00 per hundred. 

These trees are first-class and guaranteed 
to be true to name or money refunded. Be 
sure to place your order quick as they will 
soon go at these prices. 


Startown Nursery Company, 
NEWTON, N. C. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 
on Unenleree. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Sher- 
man Heights, Tenn. 








Every farmer write to B. W. 
Hawkins, Nona, Ga., for history 
and descriptive circular of his 


Extra Prolific Cotton and prices 
ofseed. Quick maturing and will 


TON make three bales per acre. It 


costs you nothing to get it, and will be worth 
hundreds to you. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 


Cummission t¢& reliable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 


and friends. For particulars, address 


THE. PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, N. OC. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





XL.—‘‘Uncle Jo’? Answers Some Inquiries of a Georgia Reader. 


Dear Uncle Jo: In a letter to you 
some time ago I said that I wished 
to start, into the chicken business and 
raise broilers. 

In this letter will say that I have 
bought an incubator and can truly 
say that I am a chicken “crank.” I 
bought a 120-egg size machine and 
have hatched one lot of Plymouth 
Rocks; got seventy-one out of ninety- 
eight fertile eggs. They are two 
weeks old and only three have died. 
My chickens are all Barred Rocks. 

Five years ago my mother gave 
me ten hens, half-blood Rocks. I 
bought a full-blood male and have 
bought new ones every other year 
since; my chickens are all the same 
eolor, with yellow legs and bills. 
Now how near are they full-blood ? 

I saw a letter some time ago of 
your writing, I think, in which you 
said there was more pay in young 
ducks than chickens. I am almost in 
a notion to try them. Do you ship 
them alive, or do you have to have 
them dressed ? 

I am placed where I can’t get bone 
and meat scraps; what must I use in 
its place—I mean fresh from the 
market? C. L. B. 

Montgomery Co., Ga. 


= 


Answered by ‘‘ Uncle Jo.’’ 


Your idea of starting in the 
chicken business and raise broilers is 
a good one. and if rightly conducted 
on a proper business basis should in 
a few vears yield good returns on 
the amount invested, but if you have 
had no practical experience in hand. 
ling Jarge numbers of fowls at one 
time, my advice is to “go slow,” or to 
use a vulgar expression, “Don’t bite 
off more than you can chew,” for 
there is a great difference in raising 
a few birds for home consumption 
and large numbers to. supply the 
ever-increasing demand for fat broil- 
ers or roasters. 


Howto Start with. Broilers. 


Start. say with twenty-five hens, 
feed them properly so as to insure 
strong, fertile eggs, and when the 
voungsters are hatched, kill all weak 
or “puny” ones, as it is only a waste 
of feed to try to raise them. Force 
the healthy ones along so that they 
will be ready for market in eight 
weeks. <A _ broiler chick, you must 
know, is smaller than a fryer. To 
prenare them for table they are snlit 
up the back—never cut un and broiled 
on an iron or wire broiler over a hot 
coal fire. TIT have made a careful es- 
timate of the cost of producing broil- 
ers, and where all feed has been 
bought I find that at marketable size 
they have cost just nine cents; there- 
fore all vou get over this price is 
profit—of course not counting your 
labor. Have for years kept a close 
account of receipts and expenditures 
and ean tell just how much it costs 
to raise chickens to anv size, wheth- 
er on free range or confined. When 
some of the feed is raised on the 
farm the cost of production will be 
less. Put the same amount of head 
work and observation in the poultry 
business as vou would in any other 
business undertaking and there ‘is no 
reason why it should not go. 


Managing an Incubator. 


Your success with first trial of in- 
cubator was very good, and if you 
keep that up, should have no reason 
to complain, though it is much hard- 
er to raise than hatch chicks. 

If you have followed the plan you 
say with your chickens, your stock.ac- 
cording to all calculation, should be 
full, though they may not have the 
exact shape and distinct clear mark- 


- ing of a typical Rock. 





Money in Raising Ducks. 


I still stick to what I said about 
ducks; they are so much less trou- 
ble to raise; have no diseases, and 
when fed on bran, corn-meal, butter- 
milk and meat scrap three times a 
day you can almost see them grow. 

Duck broilers in the South are 
comparatively little known, but a 
market can soon be created for them. 
as the people of this country know 
a good things when they see it; but 
until a demand—that is, a local de- 
mand—is created, duck broilers have 
to be shipped, the best price being ob- 
tained for the dressed product. But 
where one lives in a locality remote 
from an ice house, they must be 
shipped alive. The difference in price 
is about three cents per pound. The 
ducks should weigh four pounds per 
pair at eight weeks. 


Green Bone Pays. 


There is nothing that will take the 
place of green bone, and it should be 
fed fresh the same day as ground. 
The next best thing is meat scrap, 
which you can buy from any dealer 
in poultry supplies for about $3 per 
hundred pounds. It is almost odor- 
less and will keep in any climate. If 
you don’t feed animal matter in some 
form during the winter your egg 
basket will never be crowded. 

UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 
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Lecturer Cates Does a Great Work for 
the Alliance in Lenoir. 


Messrs Editors: Is or is not your 
paper the State organ of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance; if so, can you not plow 
us a few more times? We liké, your 
paper for its cleanliness, we admire 
your articles for their instructivencss 
and because you are on our side. 

Edgar Allen Poe’s writings are 
queer, quaint and curious volumes of 
forgotten lore, while yours are plain, 
practical and timely. Now, sir, x 
word as to the Farmer’s Alliance in 
Lenoir County. 

Ten months ago there seemed lit- 
tle hope of organizing a single Sub 
in the county; however, last spring 
the Executive Committee sent to us 
the State Organizer, Hon. H. M. 
Cates, of Alamance County; and 
should he, when he makes his report 
to the State Alliance borrow those 
ringing words from the invincible 
old Roman warrior, “Veni, vidi, 
vici,” and incorporate them in that 
report, he would be sustained by the 
facts. 

Henry Manly Cates is an orator of 
no mean proportions; he is a wit 
pleasing to hear; he is a reasoner 
whom ’tis futile to oppose; he is a 
Christian whose loyalty to his church 
vows can easily be detectede; he car- 
ries a heart pregnant with the milk of 
human kindness and so tender that it 
would not be out of place had it 
found its way in the bosom of a 
gentlewoman. 

To the gentlemen of the Executive 
Committee let me say that in my 
opinion no other man in all North 
Carolina could have come to Lenoir 
and did what he has—organized nine 
Subs with something like 300 of our 
best men—the very salt of the earth. 

Now, Brother Poe, give me your 
hand and let’s see to it that the Na- 
tional Alliance is recusitated and 
that Cates is chosen National Lec- 
turer. PF. 

Lenoir Co., N. C. 














RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, : 


University College of Medicine 


Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire, First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 


Prospective students should see the catalorne 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction, 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 


A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 


Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes al] 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As a Human Remedy for R i 
Sprains, Sore Throat, %te., it fe eanation, 
very bottie of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $] 50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists or sent by ex. 
waa, tS Geka fot doasrptiva aac 
testimonials, etc. Address re 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0, 





NOTHING CONVINCES LIKE 

ADEMONSTRATED CLAIM 

IT HAS BEEN PROVEDTIME 
AND AGAIN THAT 


CRADDOCK TERRY C0 SHOES 


yp 
7 COMFORT 
LONGWEAR 













Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous 


Hege’s Improved Saw Wi 


1s built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 


ll 
Hege’s Pat. 
Set-Works are 


recognized as having no equal for accuracy, 


the great desire of all sawyers. 


All our 


milis are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 


50 pe 


recent. Can be instantly changed from 


slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 


Write for our New Catalogue K. 


Salem Iron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. ©. 
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rect from the _ factory. 
- ns paneted stock, oak-lannedy 
mf custoin-made. All oe 
m Guaranteed to give satis wid 
@tion, or return goods at ou 
mexpenseand get your mon J 
hack. Iliustrated catalogue 
rice-list F REE. | 
‘N@ HARNESS ©€°- 
14 Lake &t., y 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥- 
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My FAVORITE BREED AND WHY I PREFER IT. 














III.—My Reasons for Handling Berkshire Hogs. 





ve Editors: There are ar- 
ssTs. . é 
sie for all the breeds, but in would enable the farmers east of Ra- 
gu ' 


? leigh to keep up with the pri f 
nd it all comes to this: what Pp —— a 
te nae the hiakest-paath dail more and when we left home we 
breec e eitted to: aie eeu ae aie, wou now what we would get for 


shen sul ; ; country produce. 
. eampares with the Berkshire. , 
no hog compares Wake Co., N. C. 


if were out West and could raise 
rn for thirty cents, I might prefer : 
the Poland China. In the East and| - “It is wonderful,” remarked a 
South, with a steady demand for corn gentleman to the News yesterday, 
at sixty cents, the Berkshire hog | “how well some men have got along 
asily takes the lead. right here in Orange County in the 

There on a number of secondary face of great disadvantages.” And 
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No matter how big the bird, no matter how heavy its plumage or 
swift its flight, you can bring it to bag with a long, strong, 





reasons for the Berkshire. : : then he went on to tell how one far- straight shooting Winchester Repeating Shotgun. Results are what 

The boar is of good dispositon, | mer near Chapel Hill had saved $9,- count. They always give the best results in field, fowl or trap 
rarely vicious and easily managed. 000 in eleven years. Another Orange shooting, and are sold within reach of everybody’s pocketbook. 
He can elmost understand good Eng- ‘man he knew who not so many years FREE: Send name and address en @ postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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CLIMB OVER— All Stock SQUARE 

Can’t Hurt It Proof MESH 

is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in 2ll heights and for 
all purposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 
Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling, Ill. 
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“PLANET JR.” FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 


Seed Drills and Wheel Hoes combined. Single Wheel Hoes, Double 
Wheel Hoes, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Sulky Cultivators. 


‘sPlanet Jr.’? No. 8 Horse Hoe & Cultivator 


here illustrated, is the most complete ofits kind eve, 
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> AR ————___— : offered to the farmer. It is stronger in design and 
- “ ; pon gp Sr gl gmp of —_ and + oaget of 
ry . ra . y ee uses to which it may be adapted will only be appre. 
TYPICAL BERKSHIRE SOW. ciated and realized after using one for a season. nd 
KS lish language. I have three large] ago was a poor boy bound out. LHe i . eee and high— 
- boars, and three strands of barbed-] is now worth $12,000 or $15,000— a Shanks—Hollow steel andclamping both 
‘a ie pee ‘ ees % . . sides of frame, strengthening each. 
wire 1s fence enough for any one of | made it by hard licks and keeping , . Depth—Regulated by wheel and runner, 
them, everlasting at it. Hard work and L NaS »: instantly adjusted by lever. 


Expansion—Bylever from 
9 to 25 inches. 

Side Hoes—Arefortaking 
from and putting tothe 
crop. Set atallangles 


The sows are good mothers. They} good management will bring success. 
expect you to be on hand when they | -—Chapel Hill News. 
are farrowing and rarcly show any ill 








temper. : . and are reversible. 

They bring two or three litters a Call for National Meeting. aucune 
Sy 2 oe : 5 5 

eight to zi Ti oe ae eal To oe geno H a sehen . a d ‘‘Planet Jr.”’ Catalogue-Postage free to anyone, also our own illus- 

They have the right color for the Go-egeentive Union of Amecien, trated catalogue. Trade discount to dealers on all Planet Jr. goods, 


South—solid black. In accordance with a resolution f FULL LINE FARM TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Jarlechi . sAacineag le ° : 
The Berkshire is pleasing to look passed by the executive committee of 


upon. His back is straight, his head . Th . dc 
: : = i 46 4 0-0G- 
ort his ears erect and fairly lanxe.| See Union of amorea, in sescin| f NOFLOLK Farm Supply Co. 
a—ae— is sides deep and his bones large. : : al WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
The Berkshire is the profitable hog, at Greenville, Texas, directing us to 


P ; “ . issue a call for a national meeting, Address Care Dept. No. 3. 41-51 Union St., Norfolk, Va, 
gine the highest price for you are hereby called to meet in dele- iad 
“ae. gated form at Texarkana, Texas, on 


He is a civilized hog, sensible and anes 
ee cima waa , 5, at 10 
good tempered. Tuesday, December 5, 1905, a 


s. . y o'clock a. m. The purpose of this . Com 
age gs Arig a W es meeting is to hold a general council This High Grade Golden Eagle Bugoy 6 plete for $49.00, 
you ae - rics er : ' peers x concerning the national interests of |) 
‘ove ee Mie 2 3 a. | the union, and looking to weoreen B f h M ” 
iia t at he 0 i “A ae zation of a National Union ¥redeemed uy 0 the aker 
ave tried five breeds and have] ‘+o oly and advisable. 


settlel upon the Berkshire as the . : i 
The basis of representation 1S as an 
only hog that fills all the demands for follows: One delegate at large for 


this section ‘ 
; each State union; one delegate for 
H. H. WILLIAMS. every 2,500 members of each State Save the Dealer S 
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and range Co., N. C. union; and one delegate from each Profit 
vere . State having one “wey local 
racy; Two i ’ unions, but having no State union. $ S d 
cai N a Eee ,; All State unions and all a 16.00 ave on 
‘ow I have two questions to ask} everywhere should take notice of the EF h 
rks and will make them short. time and place set for the national very Pur chase. 
(1) I want to build a corn-crib and} meeting to the end that we may have 
25 to ats all under one roof and shed. | fy]] revresentation present, as mat- sic sslspidais iedeiadainis leidetacthdanises me dean niin bitltidis chain sca, blaine cont ap 
| € same for housing onions and] ters of great importance will be |] dealers for $65. Kvery piece of woud, steel, iron and leather that goes into it is ex- 


amined and tested, consequently we guarautee it in every particular. $49 pays for 


rsh “tt ; 
potatoes and the other little considered. Buggy complete, there are no “‘extras’’ to buy or heavy ireight charges to pay. 



































s Seed crops that came off in July and Sincerely and fraternally yours, Every Buggy is built in our factory at Atlanta and shipped complete, making the 
Augus r ical : reight rate extremely low. 
: gust. No need to question about KE, A, CALVIN, Pres. With every Golden Eagle Buggy CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY. 
ats and weavils since the good old B. E. CHAPMAN, Sec. we sell a set of Nickle Mounted 
nial en farmers give so many Tred te dsalees dnarpuaae pooien Eagle Buggy Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
€cipes f k i th t. Wish $12 50 Send your name d ad- adhere 
Y or Keeping them out. ; ; ; ; y and a Gentlemen: Please mail me catalog, 
1L to use this same building for shelled] Sheriff Turner, of Moore eo et re eee postpaid of your Gulden Magle Buggies 
tory. <a Give plans for best conveni- died at his — core gg and description of Harness uffer. eae 
is ie | day, aged about thirty-eight". $7 60 Saved on Harness Purthase. SE AATEC A NIT 
Poo. (2) We want a telephone line from | been in office three years. aia 
oney Raligh, say to Wendell. How shall GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., iis 
ogue ’ C . . ° © Woeeeccvccese OOCOCOR OOO CEEEE ree ees Petes OES Es OSESEs SOE ESeeebES 
G0. We go about it? This line will be} Amongst the blessings of “alg Dept. 21, Atlanta, Georgia. 
“4 about eighteen miles long. This line’ necessity of labor is one of the first. § . 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR HIGH-PRICED COTTON. 





Opinions of Press and People on the Movement for Fifteen Cents —Farmers 
Should Attend County Meetings Next Saturday. 


We are glad to hear that through- 
eut The Progressive Farmer’s Ter- 
ritory—in North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia—the town- 
ship Cotton Growers’ meetings Sat- 
urday were largely attended. They 
ought to have been. The farmers 
have won a magnificent victory and 
they should everywhere rally to the 
organization through which the tri- 
umph has been achieved. 

Now the next point is your county 
meeting, at your court house, next 
Saturday, 9th, and we earnestly urge 
our cotton farmers to make these 
grand rallies of enthusiasm and prac- 
tical work. Put an organizer in the 
field and let him visit every township. 
The work must be done from the 
precinct up. 





Stand By Mr. Jordan, Says Mr. 
Meacham. 


Messrs. Editors: Will you allow us 
one last word on a subject now being 
discussed through your columns? 

Every now and then we see or 
hear of some one jumping on the 
President of the Southern Cotton 
Association (Mr. Jordan) for the 
move which he planned and put into 
action to advance the price of cotton 
to 15 cents. 

The Progressive Farmer has be- 
come the most powerful and useful 
agricultural’ paper in the South, its 
circulation very large, its teachings 
come from the ablest minds  de- 
voted to the improvement of soils, 
better and larger crops, and more 
equitable prices for them. This be- 
ing the case, we come to the defence 
. of Mr. Jordan, who, like many oth- 
ers at the Asheville convention, saw 
the prospects of a certain size crop 
in sight and on that prospect agreed 
that 11 cents was a fair minimum 
price, but bound no one by any moral 
or technical obligation to demand no 
more, 

But it now develops that the crop 
is much less than was at that time 
expected, and like any other man 
governed by a spirit of fair-minded- 
ness, Mr, Jordan—of all others the 
man to propose such a move—ad- 
vises the farmers, independent of the 
Association, to hold 3,000,000 for 90 
days in order to get 15 cents for the 
remaining unmarketed part of the 
crop. * 

What was the price of cotton when 
the Asheville Association met and 
agreed to demand eleven cents? Only 
a fraction above nine cents, if our 
memory is correct. We heard many 
people say when the proceedings were 
published, “Well, they will never get 
their eleven cents.” Those who are 
stabbing their thrusts at Mr. Jordan 
for this move say in effect, “No, you 
farmers go on and take the eleven 
cents, and let the non-producers. 
speculators and spinners have what 
cotton brings above eleven cents. Let 
those classes have the benefit of the 
four cents per pound difference.” 

When Mr. Jordan saw that the crop 
is likely to be less than they had ex- 
pected, and that the price of what 
remains unmarketed would likely, be- 
fore another crop was harvested, 
bring fifteen cents, if not more, he 
advised the very class of men in 
whose interests he was chosen to 
work—simply advised them—to place 
themselves in a position to get the 
price which he and many others be- 
lieve it will bring later on. 


those business men, of such divergent 
interests be induced to take the stock 
—the producer, the consumer, the 
speculator, etc. ? 
Respectfully submitted, 
D. P. MEACIIAM. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





Alabama Meeting Pledges 25,000 Bales 


Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 29.—A 
convention of the Alabama division 
of the Southern Cotton Association 
was held at Montgomery to-day. 
Harvie Jordan, of Georgia, Presi- 
dent of the Association, was present 
and delivered an address. Pledges 
were received for holding 25,000 bales 
of cotton for fifteen cents a pound 
and a campaign to remove from the 
market all cotton yet in the hands of 
the growers was started. Congress- 
man Henry D. Clayton, of the third 
Alabama _ division, addressed the 
planters. About 200 representative 
cotton growers from all parts of the 
State were present. 





The Situation as Seen by a South 
Carolina Farmer. 


As to whether cotton is worth fif- 
teen cents it is not necessary to ar- 
gue. The price was once five cents 
and the producers had to take it be- 
cause that was all they could get. If 
the producers can force the price to 
fifteen cents the spinners will have 
to pay because they cannot buy any 
cheaper. [Fifteen cents is certainly 
as fair to both parties as was five 
cents, and if the spinners have to pay 
fifteen cents under existing circuni- 
stances they will only have them- 
selves to blame. Had they been dis- 
posed to do the fair thing they could 
have arranged to have bought the 
crop at eleven cents. At least we so 
believe. 

Those who question the wisdom of 
President Jordan’s move argue in 
the first place that fifteen-cent cotton 
will curtail consumption and discour- 
age a still further increase of spind- 
leage. They fear also that such a 
price will not only stimulate over- 
production in the South; but it will 
still further encourage experiments 
in Africa and elsewhere and work 
eventual harm to the agricultural in- 
terests of the South. 

Just what the future has in store 
along lines. so tremendous as are 
those involved, we don’t care to try 
to predict. There enter into the 
proposition too many things of which 
no intelligent account can be taken: 
but somehow we are inclined to en- 
dorse the action taken by President 
Jordan as likely to be productive of 
both present and future good to the 
Southern cotton industry. 

The idea of an advance agreement 
between the producers and the spin- 
ners as to the price of cotton is, we 
think, a good one. If the spinners 
had been willing last summer at 
Asheville there would have been but 
little trouble about such an agrece- 
ment. The fact that there was no 
such agreement was more the fault 
of the spinners than of the pro- 
ducers. Now the producers, through 
their president, are trying to give the 
spinners a well deserved lesson, and 
it is hoped that they will succeed. 

It is quite possible that fifteen-cent 
cotton may demoralize the cotton 
growers and result in the planting of 
much larger acreage, and the conse- 
quent production of the largest crop 


that has ever been known; but the: 


resulting conditions cannot be any 
worse than those with which the pres- 





That “Cotton Trust,” with a capi- 
tal of $50,000,000 does look so nice 


and feasible (on paper), but can regulated themselves, they can, if ' 


ent generation is thoroughly familiar, 
and just as those conditions once 





they come about, do so again. The 
immediate question of the greatest 
concern, as we see it, is not what ef- 
fect fifteen cents will have on the fu- 
ture, but can we get fifteen cents 
for the balance of the crop? If we 
can get fifteen cents now we will be 
better able to take care of ourselves 
when the price goes down again.— 
Yorkville Enquirer. 





A Voice From Mississippi. 


I am taking several farm papers, 
but yours is the best. I think the 
advice in your paper last week about 
farmers holding cotton for fifteen 
eents was good. It will cause the 
farmers’ supplies next spring to be 
“out of reach.” If you will keep 
sending me your paper I will pay you 
for it next year. I am, 


Yours truly, 
J. J. ROGERS. 
Martinsville, Miss. 


Valuablé Medical Books 
oct Frée. 


Dr. J. Newton Hathaway, The South’s 
Most Expert specialist, Has a Num- 
ber of Books, on Dfferent Diseases, 
Each Complete but in Plain Language, 
Which He Will Send Free of Charge 
to Every Suffeter. Write for One or 
More. 














Dr. J. Newton Hathaway, of Atlanta, Ga.. 
who is recognized throughout the South as 
the most expert specialist in his line of treat- 
mnent—chronic diseases—has issued a num- 
ber of very valuable books on the different 
diseases he treats, each separate, which he 
willsend to every afflicted person writing 
him and without one cent of charge. Write 
for one or more, giving the title. 

‘*Diseases of the Urinary Tract,” ‘Manli- 
ness, Vigor, Health,” “WBptcocele,” “Stric- 
ture,’ ‘‘Health,” “Spec Blood Poison,” 
—— ‘Diseases of the Throat and 

ungs,’’ ‘ Women’s Diseases.” “Skin, Rectal, 
Rheumatism,” “Gleet,” ‘Nervous Exhaus- 
tion.” (Lost Vitality.) 

The last named book—Nervous Exhaus- 
tion—shou!d be in the hands of every person 
whether sick or well, rich or poor. It is 
very interesting, written in language every 
person can readily understand. It is tke 
most complete gotten out by any medical 
man in recent years. 

These books are sent entirely free, but if 
you wish one, you should send fn at once. 

If you wish competent medical advice on 
any disease, Dr. Hathaway will take 
pleasure in advising you—advice based on an 
experience of nearly a quarter century—and 
wijhout charge. Have no hesitancy what- 
ever in writ ng him. Everything strictly 
confidential. ddress DR. HATHAWAY 
& CO., 55 Inman Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Vest Pocket Library and 


j Dictionary, 35,000 words, 
cloth bound. Filled with 
engraving—50c value. 15c 

and 10 names and addresses, HART 


HADDON & CO, Chicago, Il. 


FOR RATTLING WINDOWS AND BURGLARS 


Security Sash Lock, 10c per pair postpaid. 


SECURITY MFG. CO., 
1417 G. Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TELIEGRAPHY 


Write quick for SPECIAL RATE for January. 
Positions for graduates. School established 
1888. Board cheap. 


Ga. Telegraphy School, Senola, Ga. 
CASH FOR YOUR FUR, no matter 


where you are. If youtrap or buy fur write 
today for our new plan to make extra $$ on 

















ur. CORRY HID & FUR 
co., Box 39, Corry, Pa. 
RK W FUR OVE MILLION 

WANTED 


Am authorized to Ray fancy prices to fill 
European orders. rite for my special 
quotations. Address, 


A. E. BURKHARDT, !sternational Fur Merchant, 


THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 


[Metal Wheel. 


¥ We make them in all sizes and vari- 

Wu —-<e eties, iO FITANY AXLE. 

eee @e\ heicht. any width of tire desired. 
: Our wheels 


y/ pa WAGAON perfectly without change. 


ie 
/ NO BREAKING DOWN, 

















j ‘No drviaz out, No resetting tires. Cheap 
% because they endure. Send for 
: logue and prices, Free upon request, 


Electrio Wheel Co. 
Box 297 Quincy, tligs 





ere either direct or ~ 
stagrerspoke, Can FIT YOUR © 





Cabbage Plants 


All kinds that pay—the early an 
Charleston Wakeflelds ‘Wades 
Succession—the Extra Karly and Flat 
Dutch, Seed sold by the most reliable 
men in the business, these plants are 
grown in the open air and wil] stand 
great cold. You can havea nice winter 
garden. We will soon have a ful] suppl 
of Golden Self Blanching Celery Plants 
Big Boston Lettuce, Onions, Beets and 
all plants that it takes to m-ke upa ‘Grst. 
class garden. Prices in small lots, 1. 50 
per thousand; in lots of five thousand and 
over, $1.25 per thousand, f. o. b. Meg- 
getts, S. S. Special prices on large farm 
lots. The Express Company will soon 
grant us a 30 per cent reduction on last 
year’s rates, 


Address, 


Nfl. BLITGH 60, 


MEGGETTS. - - - - S.C. 





SEEDS 


Represent the survival of the fittest. We 
have become the largest seed house in the 
world because our seeds are better than 
others. Do you wish to grow the most 
beautiful flowers and the finest vege- 
tables? Plant the bestseeds—Ferry’s. 


1906 Seed Annual free to all & 
applicants. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. ho ee 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





MONUMENTS 


IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 

















Remember, 


NAVASSA FERTILIZERS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NAVASSA GUANO CO, 

















Best 
Fertilizers 





Sold Everywhere. See Agents, 
Write 


NAVASSA GUANO 60., 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 





————- 


ee —— 


When writing advertisers, please 
mentien this paper. 
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pHe A. & M, COLLEGE WINTER 
COURSE IN AGRICULTURE AND 


DAIRYING. 


$30 Pays all Expenses for the Course. 


[| want to say just a word or two 
about our winter courses in agricul- 
| dairying at the A. & M. Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. These courses 
begin January 6, 1906, and close 
March 6, 1906. They are practical 
~ourses for farmers, and offered at a 
time when it 18 possible to get away 
from the regular work at home. No 
entrance examinations are required, 
and the total cost, which includes 
board, room, light, heat, etc., is thirty 
dollars. I am sure that is as cheap 
gs you can live at home. 

Instruction is given in farm man- 
agement, soils and fertilizers, field 
crops, dairy farming, stock judging, 
veterinary medicine, farm chemistry, 
plant life, insects, dairying, and feed- 
ing and breeding of farm aniinals. 

These courses are planned to help 
the farmer. They are planned for the 
farmer actually engaged in the busi- 
ness of farming. They are in other 
words a clearanee house where far- 


mers and instructors may come to- 
gether and discuss and learn about 
soils, plants and animals. 


I shall be glad to mail each and 
everyone of you who are interested a 
circular giving more in detail the 
substance of the various courses we 
are giving, and we want every young 
farmer who can possible do so to be 
with us this winter for our winter 
courses. So if you have any ques- 
tions to ask or wish any information 
along any of these linés, I trust you 
will be free to write to me. 

, Shall we count you as one of this 
winter's class ? 
C. W. BURKETT, 
Professor of Agriculture, A. & M. 
College, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Fing Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


3tomsand2 hens. $4 for single bird; $7 
per pair; 10 per trio. 


N. A. Hartsfield, ~ 
WYATT, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


PURE BRED 


S.C WHITE LEGHORN 


Cockerels and Pullets for sale, $1.00 each. 
Pullets ready to lay im early fall and winter. 


Thos. P. Wharton, 
R. F. D. No. 8, WASHINGTON, N. C 

















“PURE DUROC-JERSEY SWINE’—30 
Gilts bred, as many ready for service. Boars. 
Pigs, all ages, all good enough for the show- 
ting. Gilt Edged pedigrees furnished. 
Oldest breeders South. For prices, write B. 
A. WHITAKER CO., Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
sa of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
cung Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. L. FRENCH, Prop. 
R F, D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO: SET- 

TING OF EGGS . ; . 
fom 20 Different Strains of Poultry, 
Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


___—~ Pinehurst, N. C. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best , 

blow ot Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
ful of sired. very handsome. The most use- 
Some Heino: Five very fine young Bulls. 
ture Bure and Cows for sale. ma- 


Pp . 
Bo LAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Drs Of the brea” whe greatest prize-win- 
¥7,000 en % breed, and sold for from to 
$15: in ear A pair of Pigs of this br g for 
to $50, West they would cost you from $40 


Baws B WROWHEAD STOCK FARM 











29 B, P, ROCK HENS 


Hawkins strain—and Eight Black Minorca 


Cockerels—Forthup—B 
are all arristocrats. lanton strain. They 


Bob S. Booth, D. D. S, 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


GUINEA = ESSEX 


The new breed. The Ideal Hogs for the 
Southern States. Solid Black; very pro- 
lific. A few Rhode Island Red Cockerels, 


WELTON WINN, 
Santa Anna, Coleman County, Texas. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed s 
and best individuals. Our drown rt nec 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atiantas. 
We will sell this month at $15.00 per doz 
Cockerels $1.00 to $2.00 each especially fiine. 
Write PHIL 8S. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 














POLAND CHINAS. A superior lot of 
igs by my fine boars, “Gray’s Big Chief” 
077 and “Victor G” 57075. The two best 

strains of living hogs represented in this 

hered -Sows in pig, and young Boars and 

Sows ofall ages. Send to headquarters and 

oe the best from the oldest and largest 
erd of Poland Chinas in this State, at one- 

half Western prices. Address 
T. B. GRAY, Fredéricksburg. Va 


For Pure Bred 


Duroc Jersey Swine 


ofthe most popular blood lines. write us 
for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO , MULBERRY TENN. 


50 S.C, BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS 


From the greatest egg strain, mates to our 
is hatched April 13th, laying Sept. 9th 
Price $1.25 to $3.00, depending on age and 
quality. If you mean business, write us. 


SMITH BROS. Box 58, Normandy, Tenn. 
OAK HILL FARM. 
Saddle Horses—Plymouth Rock Fowls. 


The best ofeach. Write for prices. 
SAMUEL HAIRSTON, Prop., Wewonda, Va. 


rine ANGUS Gattle 


Write for prices on Bulls or Heifers. 
Eight Angus Bulls, 8 to 12 months old 
must be sold to make room. .... 


MYER & SON, 


BRIDGEVILLE, ee: DELAWARE. 


FOR SALE 


Ten pairs Jersey Red Pigs, ready 
for delivery November 7th, at 
$10.00 per pair. Not related, 
winners of the blue at Mecklen- 
burg County Fair Oct. 24 to 27, 


1905. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Charlotte, N. C. 
Bell ‘Phone 286-5 


FARMERS 


Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 


fine Cocks for sale. 
MRS. Ci. Cc. MOORE, 
Charlotte, N. Cc. 


SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of youn 
Re red A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
< » Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
Pl blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 


T. P. Braswell, 





























Proprietor. Charlottesville, Va. 


DIRECTORY 





BREEDERS’ 


deeded aeeaads 


ADDRESS, 











; 
2 





One fine young Bull, two years old, - - 
One fine young Bull, one year old, - - 





POCWRWOUUU0008 9800277 


Jersey Bulls For Sale: 





$40.00 
$30.00 


Write quick—they cannot stay on the market long at these prices. 


SHROPSHIRE BUCK © 


weighing from 150 to 200 pounds, price, - - $25.00 


Occoneechee Farm. 
DURHAM, WN. C. 
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THE LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 


The Largest Importers of German Coach, Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
in America. 


J. CROUCH & SON, Props. 


The Great German Coach Horse 1s the coming horse 
of the world. and the only horse that produce like 
themselves from small, inferior mares, ag them 
size bone, style and action, the ideal cross for Te 
see, Kentucky, Alabama and all Southern mares. 
Wewon more prizes in tiis class at the St Louis 
World's Fair than all others combined. Our last im 

ortation arrived Nov 1, 1905, consisting of 71 head of 

igh-class stallions. If you want a good, high-class 
Stallion that will produce every cult that will mase a 
high class borse, buy a German Voacher. Every horse 
guaranteed and termstosuit. If your country needs 
a Stallion write us. 


J. GROUCH & SON, Lafayette, ind , and Nashville, Tenn. 


nnes- 











ir Css 


I have an unusually fine lot of Poland 
China and Mammoth Black pigs or 
hand ready toship. These are the finest 
pigs I have ever raised. 


Address, 








Greensboro, ~ 





JOHN A. YOUNG, 








North Carolina. 


HEAD OF THOROUGHBRED 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


FOR SALE. 


Awarded seven first premiums at State Fair 


this fall. 


E. B. COZART, Stem, N. C.j 





Boars fit for service, 


Pigs. 


Sows 
and Gilts in farrow, Weanling 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 4° JERSEY CATTLE. 


Bulls and Heifers, from cows test- 
ing 20 to 23 lbs. of butter per week. 
The $10,000 Bull, Eminent, at head of 
herd. 4, 


BOWMONT FARMS, Salem, Va. 








OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
~— AND —-— 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for oie calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 














BERKSHIRES | 








We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. .... 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C. 











Newton, N. C. 


FOR SALE: 


Nice lot Polled Black Angus Yearling 
Bulls; seven-eighth pure. In fine order, 
For further information, address 


Rockingham Company, 














Battleboro, N. O, 





SPRAY, N. C, 








ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE, 


FOR SALH 


5 Angus heifers, very high grade, 
about 97 al cent pure. They are 
about 18 months old and ready to be bred. 
Also a PURE BRED ANGUS BULL 18 
months old and ready for service. He is 
aa -_* No better breeding in the 
uth. 











SUNNYSIDE FARM, 


W. BR. WALKER, PROP., Union. 8. ©, 
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~~ spurs, this fearlessness is not found, 


_the top of some leafless bush, particu- 
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“A Heading for December.”” Prize Drawing from December St. Nicholas League. 


WINTER BIRD NEIGHBORS. 





Many of These Much—Traveled ‘Little 
_ Fellows Are Surprisingly Tame. 


It is surprising that there are birds 
which come to us only to spend the 
winter, leaving us again at the be- 
ginning of spring for Northern lands 
and snow-banked hillsides, where the 
long day and pale twilights of the 
Arcie regin. Birds that raise their. 
broods in the far, treeless northland, 
where heather, grasses and stunted 
alders grow on a shallow, soaking 
soil underlaid by a great depth of 
eternal ice, at the approach of win- 
ter gather into great roving flocks to 
surge southward to the gentler cli- 
mate of our blizzardly “temperate” 
winters! Yet all young country 
folks have seen these restless, wan- 
dering flocks of winter lovers, and oc- 
casionally even, in the. towns and 
cities there arrive unfamiliar com- 
panies of fat, © fluffy birds, busily 
opening the cones of the firs and 
spruces, or devouring the buds of 
the maples. 

Many of these much-traveled little 
fellows are wonderfully tame, and 
seem not to experience fear of man 
80 universal with animals that rear 
their young. in his neighborhood. 
Pine-grosbeaks and cross-bills, whose 
real homes are in the silent, mos» 
filled spruce forests of the great 
North, will almost allow themselves 
to be caught in your hand! With 
the field-roving kinds, like the snow- 
buntings, horned larks, and long- 


probably from the constant lookout 
they are forced to keep against the 
cunning and hungry white foxes and 
the daring, trap-jawed little ermine 
that persistently hunt them in their 
northland home. But the rosy lit- 
tle red-polls, the creepers, kinglets, 
“little friend chickadee,” as the 
~Northern Indians call him, and all 
the other deep forest dwellers, are 
as unafraid of us as-they are of the 
gentle porcupines and deer of their 


home woods. 
* + 


There is a strange little bird, about 
as big as a robin, which nearly every 
winter brings us. He is generally 
alone, like a tiny black and gray 
hawk in many of his ways, but related 
truly to the gentle vireos and wax- 
wings. He is the northern shrike, or 
butcher bird, and he gets a cruel 
living by catching mice and little 
birds, which he hangs-~ on locust 
thorns, sharp twigs, or the points of 
‘a wire fence, as his little feet, unlike 
the hawk’s, are not strong enough to 
hold his prey. But he is a handsome 
fellow,.and rarely one may hear a 
very sweet little song as he sits on 


larly late in the winter. But gen- 
erally he is silent, like the true birds 
of prey, or at best gives only a rasp- 
ing squeal. 

* # & 

Every few years, especially along 
the sea coast and the larger rivers 
and ‘lakes, there is a wave of those 
splendid, day-hunting rascals—the 
snowy owls. They are great fisher- 


of hunting a practice, and may 
sometimes be seen sitting, silent and 
motionless, like a block of ice, at the 
edge of the open water, waiting for 
a chance to nab an _ unsuspecting 
fish. Of course, this is not a very 
paying way to get a living, and they 
also catch field-mice, muskrats, hares, 
and even large birds like quail or 
grouse. But there are only two oth- 
er birds of prey in our cougtry that 
habitually eat fish, and one of these 
seldom catches its own, preferring to 
eat the dead fish along the shore or 
pirate -it from the real fisherman— 
the osprey.—From Nature and Sci- 
ence, in December St. Nicholas. 





SIGNS OF GOOD BREEDING. 


Forms of Etiquette that All Young Peo- 
ple Should Learn to Observe. 


A bow should always be returned 
even though one may be mistaken 
for some one else, and to give the 
cut direct is a discourtesy of which 
no person of good breeding should be 
guilty. It is perfectly easy to ac- 
knowledge a salutation with such dig- 
nity but brevity of glance as to plain- 
ly show that one does not care to 
have anything but a very formai ac- 
quaintance with the person spoken 
to. 

' A man always raises his hat when 
presented to a woman or to another 
man. He should also raise it when 
meeting or taking leave of 2 woman, 
when she first speaks to him for what- 
ever reason, when he offers his ser- 
vices in any way, even though she 
may be a stranger to him, such as 
when entering an elevator where wo- 
men are present or in opening a door 
for a woman to pass through. In 
fact, a man cannot be too careful in 
showing this little act of courtesy 
whenever the least apology would be 
in order, says the Philadelphia 
Press. 

A man always lifts his hat when a 
woman under his escort receives 
some courtesy from a stranger or if 
she bows to a person that he is not 
acquainted with. He also raises his 
hat upon recognizing an acquaiut- 
ance who has a woman’ with him 
whom -he does not know. A man 
should be as particular in bowing to 
his mother, father or sister when 
meeting them on the street. or in tak- 
ing leave of them as he would be 
with his friends or formal acquaint- 
ance. : 

Men shake hands with 2ach other 
at introductions, women only when 
desiring to be especially cordial. A 
man, of course, always waits for the 
woman to offer her hand first, and if 
possible he should remove his glove 
before doing so if her hand is un- 
gloved. ; 

Women do not kiss each other 
when meeting and parting unless they 
are very close friends, and even then 
it is usually only done in private. 
When acting as a woman’s escort 
a man should pay all the fares and 


any vehicle he should allow the wo- 
man to precede him, assisting her as 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
somethin aS tare on 


l of them in streams 


fees. When entering a street-car or | to 


eab he alights first, offering her as- 
sistance as she follows. 

In all these forms of etiquette it 1s 
quite possible to at least lay the foun- 
dation for their correct observance 
when those under one’s care are mere- 
ly boys and girls. If they become ac- 
customed to good form and geod 
manners when young they will never 
dread the day when they must enter 
the more formal ways of society. 


EDGERTON’S 
Harness Oil & Leather Dressing 


Makes Harness Water Proof. 
Will Not Rub Off. 


Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 
Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. H.Edgerton Co. 
SMITHFIELD, N. C. 











Valuable Farms for Lease or Sale. 


I will lease fora number of years, or seli 
on reasonable terms, my farm, on Broad 
Creek, five miles from ashington, N. C. 
The farm consists of 550 acres with 120 acres 
cleared, all necessary buildings and shelters 
for a first-class farm, and as fine a texture 
of soil for tobacco, cotton, corn, peanuts or 
trucking as any highland in N. C. I will 
lease or sell with it, 3 mules, 20 tons of hay, 
100 bbis. of corn, 200 bas. sweet potatoes, 10,- 
000 ibs of corn-fodder, all my farming tools, 
lows, hoes, cultivators, mower, harvester, 
ay-press, cotton gin and a 10 h. p. boiler 
and engine, 4 carts,2 wagons with harness, 
also a good thresher, etc., etc., a complete 
outfit for a first-class farm. Thereis from 1 
to 2 million feet of , es and gum 
timber on the land. The N. & S. R. R. 
Station in 144 miles; a navigable stream a- 
boundiug in fish all the year round running 
upto the farm; as fine drinking water as 
there is in the State, and as healthy as any 
art of Eastern N.C. The reason of disposs- 
ng of it, incapacitated by age to give it 
proper attention. . 

JNO. B. RESPESS, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Washington, N. C. 





FARM FOR SALE, 

‘ For division of estate, I will sell 2873 acres 
of fine farming land, 4 miles South of 
Raleigh, on Fa etreville » Which is mac- 
adamized and the best road into tne City. 
There are about 75 acres good cotton land 
éxcellent pasturage woodland, etc. One of 
the best locations in the State for dairy 
farm. Dwelling and kitchen of ten rooms, 
tenant house, barns, stables, etc. I will 
Offer in two lots and also az a whole. Terms: 

cash; balance, 12 and #% months. Date 
ec. 2th. Full culars by CHAS. J. 
PARKER, Com oner, Raije)gh, N. C. 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK 
ING MACHINES. ... . 


For LOWEST PRICES, address 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


FISH! 








g with which you can turn your 
neighbor green with envy by catching dead 
where he has be- 

trylog to catch them the 
s something new and 








men, the only owls to make this sort 


Bhe does so. In leaving the car or 
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FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


is the same good, old-fashi 

medicine that has ect oe 
lives of little children for the 
past 60 years. It isa medicine 
made to cure. It has never 
been known to fail. If your 
child is sick get a bottle of 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 
ges druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


I. & Ss. FREY 
Baltimore, Md. 
and a bottle will be mailed you. 


THE FIRST 


Hartman. Stockade Woven 
ire Fence 


Dee 


AA 


aL —\Ov__ JL L-—AN sumame\\ sey / ——¥ 
t), 


[\L\. [\J  \ | 
wa : Wilson 
Dodo i 
T id (acme Ear 

" po \f. 
Ever built was erected 17 years ago and is still in 
_use as durable and strong as when first put up. 
The Hartman is a perfectly woven wire fence that 
is strong enough to keep in the maddest bull and 
fine enough to keep out the chickens. It is made 
of the best quality galvanized steel wire and con- 
tains much more material than fences more cheap- 
ly constructed. That’s why it lasts so long. If 
your dealer doesn’t handle it, write for catalogue 
and prices. Address 2 

GLEN MFG. CO., 104 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa, 
Also Mfrs. Hartman Steel Picket Fence, Mart. 



































man Flexible Wire Mats and Glen Steel Mat. 
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: 2 200 Egg B 
INCUBATO 


Perfect in construction and 
action, Hatches every fertiie 
egg. Write for catalog to-day 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ju. a 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


other INSECTS killed by 


GooD’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No, 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 
Stations. 80a ae Fertitta as well as an Insecti- 
cide. 60-lb. k ¢ 100-lb. kegs, eens half barrel, 
#70 Lb., 83c Ib; ,4251b.,3}c. Send “or bookie. 
LMES GOUD, Original Maker, 
iladelphia, Pe 














289-41 N, Front Street, 


a=. 'f You Could Buy 


a Poultry Fence that would turn 
all stock and outlast the posts at 
the price of common nettings, 
AUR wouldn’t you do it? The! AGE 
ie is made of stronger wire. heavily 
‘ S324 galvanized. P.. — 
) mae ent. Write for descriptior 
a De aGi WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0. 
Box 4257, Adrian, Mich. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway. 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 






















The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agret” 
able change of climate, or who 15 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming apr 
ucts are thé highest, the prices ° 
land the lowest, and climate and sut- 
roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write . - 


M._. V. Richards: 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, ‘vas 





EU A FI8H NET OO., Griffin, Ga. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER CIRCLE OF 
SOUTHERN SUNSHINE. 


Mars. J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hen- 
dersonville, N. 0. 


MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 


———_ 





Miscellaneous Sunny Suggestions From 
Sunshine Headquarters. < 


You know our Progressive Farmer 
has so many thousands of new read- 
ers—readers who have subscribed for 
it because they think it the very best 
paper for the very least money they 
ever saw. And these new readers 
have paid for their paper and are en- 
joying its pages clean through from 
title page, Mr. Poe’s masterful edi- 
torials, all the uncles’ very practical 
poultry and farming talks and in- 
structions, Aunt Jennie’s page of 
“Social Chat” and ’way over through 
our Sunshine Corner. 

How do I know they are enjoying 
it? Because they write me so; and 
I’m getting lots of letters that begin 
or end like this: “I enjoy the Sun- 
shine page so much.” “I want to 
know more about Sunshine.” “Is it 
really a society?” “I always read the 
Sunshine page first.” “Are there lo- 
eal societies? How do you form 
them?’ “Please tell me all about 
this Sunshine Society; I never heard 
of it before.” 

+ + 

Now as to what it does. Our So- 
ciety song explains it better than I 
can. Here it is 


“In a world where sorrow 
Ever will be known, 

Where are found the needy, 
And the sad and lone; 

How much joy and comfort 
You can all bestow 

If you scatter sunshine 
Ev’ry where you go. 


Chorus: 


“Scatter sunshine 

All along your way; 

Cheer and bless and brighten 
Ev’ry passing day. 


“Slightest actions often 

Meet the sorest needs, 

For the world wants daily 
Little kindly deeds; 

Oh, what care and sorrow 
You can help remove, 

With your song and courage, 
Sympathy and love. 


“When the days are gloomy 

Sing some happy song, 
Meet the world’s repining 
With a courage strong; 
Go with faith undaunted, 
Thro’ the ills of life, | 
Scatter smiles and sunshine 

,O’er its toil and strife.” 


* & @ 


A lady said to me the other day: 
“T don’t think I could be a Sun- 
shiner, I said, “Why?” 

“Because,” she answered, “I could- 
n’t live always bright, and sweet- 
tempered and cheerful no matter 
what happened.” 

“Well, who can?’ said IL “My 
goodness! You don’t suppose I or 
anybody else does that, do-you? But, 
see here: if I tumble into a hole I’m 
not going to stay there, do you sup 
pose, longer than I can crawl or 
climb out? And if I stumble and fall 
flat on my face, I’m going to lie there 
forever? No, indeed. Neither am 
I when I catch myself in the dumps 
and the ‘slough of despond’ going to 
remain longer than I can shake my- 
self and straighten up.” 

* 0 


“She hath done what she could.” 
OW many can receive that commen- 
dation? How many because they 
can’t do everything will do nothing? 









How many do as little as they can 
instead of all that they can? ‘ 
There is one thing every one Who 
reads these words can do. There are 
no money fees or dues to the So- 
ciety, and the individual member only 
has to promise to do “as they have 
opportunity” an act to bring the 
sunshine of happiness into other 
lives, send his or her name in for 
record on our Sunshine books and 
reports in a letter once a month to 
the State President. Any one who 
reads this can do that much. If you 
do not do that you certainly have 
not “done what you could.” 

None of* our Sunshine officers re- 
ceive a cent-of salary, but cheerfully 
give and do all they can to help Sun- 
shine along. It is no more their 
business than it is yours. 

Are you going to help? 


ee, 


Next week I will tell you various 
ways of helping and give you our 
Junior Sunshiner’s song, “Send Out 
the Sunshine.” In the meantime, 
won’t every single new subscriber 
send in your name and address to 
our Sunshine Corner? Won’t cost 
you a cent—only the postal card or 
stamp that brings your letter in. Do 
that this week, and next week read 
our Sunshine Corner. It is yours— 
to read, to write for, to enjoy, or 
to give or get suggestions from as 
to how to make home and life gen- 
erally happier and brighter. How to 
change the “vale of tears” into “vales 
of smiles.” We are doing our part; 
now you do yours. Send me a whole 
mail bag full of letters. 





How He Died. 


Representative Adamson, of Geor- 
gia, while going to Washington one 
day not long ago, noticed a crowd 
around the depot at orie of the sta- 
tions on the Southern, down in 
North Carolina, and poked his head 
out of the winter and asked of a 
negro: : 

“Adam, what’s the matter?” 

“Jim Johnson’s dead, sah,” was the 
answer. % 

“Somebody shoot him?” 

“No, sah; nobody done nuthin’ to 
him; he jus’ died all to once unani- 
r mously.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


We honestly believet. t 
$287 spent with us buys 
more lasting Piano satis- 
faction than $400 spent 
elsewhere. There’s a rea- 
son. Write us about it. 
Full particulars by return 
mail. : 














High Grade 
- Organs 
$47.60 to $66. 





~ Ludden & Bates S. M.. 
- Dept. “F” 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


All 60c. Popular Musio 
170., or 3 pieces for 5Oo. 
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Keen Kutter Tools stand every test of a good tool. You can take a Keen Kutter 
Hand Saw, bend the end of the blade around until t¢ touches the handlé and it 
will spring back straight and true. Every other kind of°a Keen Kutter Tool is 
as good a tool of its class as the Keen Kutter Hand Saw. 
covers a complete line of tools, and every 


Tool is made of the finest steel and made in the best possible manner by expert 
workmen. This quality tells in actual use—it means freedom from constant sharp- 
ening—it means long and satisfactory service. Evenin the beginning Keen Kutter’ 
Tools cost little more than inferior qualities—in the end they are by far the cheapest 
tools you can buy.. Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard of America for 36 
years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. Louis Exposition. . 
Following are a few kinds of Keen Kutter Tools, which your dealer 
should have—if he hasn’t them, write us and learn where to 
Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger 
Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay 
Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye Hoes, Trowels, Pruning Shears, 
Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears. Razors, etc., 
and Knives of all kinds. Every Keen Kutter 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
for Trade Mark Registered. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE ©0., St. Leule, U. 8. A., 298 Broadway, New York, 


The Keen Kutter brand 
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Our plan o 


RNESS v2 
yw Mail 
f selling custom-made, oak-tanned harness 


bi mall, direot from the facto at wholesale is 
Y “All harness skye 


saving to every farmer. is guaranteed. 


fit o fealty in an way, return it and at some, money 


back. Write forillus:rated catalogueV an 
THE KING HARNKSSCO., 14 LakeSt.,Uwege, Tiega Co., N.Y. 





BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers.” Use 


good stationery with your own name and . 


name of your farm neatly printed. Write ‘< 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING OO., ~ 


Raleigh, N.O. (This company prints THE _ 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 
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The manufacture of Fertilizers is not 
an incidental feature of our business—it is 
our SPECIALTY. Our equipment, long 
experience, and expert knowledge in the 
manufacture of our goods, enables us to 
\ produce the best goods for your crops. 
Try them and you will always want them. 
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VIRGIU-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 3 J 


L. A. CARR, MGR., DURHAM, N. C. Dey 


Ask your dealer for V-C. goods, and 
Send us your name for 
our mailing list so you will get our 1906 


take no other. 


\ Almanac. 
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FOUEDED 1886. 





. PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


‘ ‘The Agricultural Publishing Company. 











(Organised 1908.) 
' CLARENOE H. Por, President. 

T. B. PARKER, Secretary-Treas . 
OFFICE. 106 Wust MARTIV “TREEC 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

Single subscription, | year $1.00 
gingle subscription 6 MONDE ccccccccossvcceree 050 
enuhecrtp an ¢ movtha 


+ -e+s s2peeeeoes a0 


SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 
DIsCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 





bis the discontinued at expira- 
tion | subser! on, notice to that e 

should be sent mn , Withont such | notice, to 
<"ceamns responsible or payment of sub- 
scription, and all must be paid 


when paper is ordered atopped. 
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THE MARKET 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 
RALEIGH, December 4, 1905." 


‘ SeSSoooosoacsoces coeese covccecssser lL LAZ@1I 
Erices this te last year S00 C00 CO OSOSESE COH=s 8 hey 
pts to date ta 


. wer 9.108 er 
Receipts same period last year...... 














9,000 pales 





BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, Mp., December 4, 1905 
FIOUF—WINCEr PALENLG ........0.0000-0000+-8. 20@ $4.40 
“Spring ; 95 
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© cove 88 
73 
white...... 
_ 3 white. 
: r, ed aoe 20 @ 21 
, fan cream 
) ed 16 @ 16 
Butter: pack } 
Oikos , arm 1 es 
Sugar fine ¢raruiated a 
Sugar, coarse granulated 95.00 








WILMINGTON PRODTCE. 
WILMINGTON. December 4, 1905 



















































































. Peanuts, Prime, N. C., new .. piniveusescens Oe 
be Extra Prime, B, O., DW .......cccccce 
1 Seen Vi bu.. 60 
Prim seaiehpitineentoecssebe 
Ie eetre Prise Vireinia, DU. ccocceee 56 
“ ,, Virginia ven: 06 
“ , new ase 
BR. O. cae new, Ib 16 
oe fides duit : 11@12 
bos ed aboulders. 11@13 
dosen 
ne 16 
: live. ‘ 
eat rantio ten vs ae 
Tar bbl. 280 Ibs 1. 
Rosin, bbi.. 8.80 
CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., December 4, 1906 
ie ] 
6 
Hens—per head = 
Sete eed 60 
nye... se 
Cotton Seed................ Sintéenustvcesbibees causes . 22% 


RICHMOND TOBACOO., 


RICHMOND, VA., December 4, 1905. 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 
































Lugs - 850 to 6.00 
ieee coat 6.00 to 8.00 
Long 5 seen 00 to 11°00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 15.00 
STEMMING TOBA NEW. 

‘ Lugs 8.60 to 600 
= ieaf......... 6.00 te 8.50 
=e SE ue 

a Selections ...... .. 10.00 to 165.00 

BRIGHT TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
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‘| amounts less than $1. 













A Washing 
Machine FREE 


For 30 Days 










Here’sa chance for any woman to getaway . 
the washboard forever. Simply drop.us 
postal card, asking for a Spotless Washer, 
foe in cost vou only a pean ey ee 
thet t. ir — don’ likeyé,irit docan*tdo 
the w quicker, better and with less labor 
than any other machine, ctl us 80, and we'll 
pay the freight back. If you do like it we 
La make terms of pay ment on such easy 
installments that anyone can buy it. Thece 
che 


strings to this offer. It’s a 
We makeit. becanse we know 
is the best machine made. It does most of the 


to 
guide it, 













being 
htest running. 
Cg 
SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc. 


Box, 664 AC, Ch bil. 
80 AC, New York.N.¥64 AC. Richmond,Ve. 

















Farmers’ Exchange 
RATKS OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 

More than fifteen 


thousand families reached each week. 











NICE FULL BRONZE TURKEYS, Toma, 
; Hens, $2.00. P. G. HERMAN, Conover, 


NO. 


|THE PERFECTION CHURN 


(Thursday, December 7, 1905, 





AFTER CHURNING WITH Extra Fine Cabbage Plants 


READY Now! 


Succession, Early Flat Dutch. J 7 

field and Charleston Waketield. Price > : 
r thousand, large lots $100 per thousa zx : 

. 0. b. Express, Charleston. “en 

- Terms cash with order. 


ALFRED JOUANNET, 
MOUNT PLEASANT, South Carolina, 








You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks Men and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsenda Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
rice to introduce it. rite 
for circular and prices. Per- 
_ fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


STRONGEST, MOST PERFECT MAD E 
y ) The “‘Gantt’’ Pat- 
ent Cotton Plant- 
ers, Guano Dis- 
tributors and 
Grain Drills 


Are the best implements 
for the purpose ever put 
on the market. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. For 
aga catalogue and 

rices call on your > 
chant or write 4 _ 


The 
Gantt Mfg. Co., 
zene Ge. 
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In a few words, you gain this by using a 
oe apa Pa Tubular: (1). One-quarter to one-half more 
e cream, because Tubulars skim by centrifugal 
i force, which is thousands of times stronger than the force of gravity that makes cream 
Wrise in pans. (2). One-half to twice as much for butter, because Tubulars remove dirt 

and bacteria, thus making gilt-edge butter possible. (38). Half the work saved, because 


f you finish skimming five minutes after milk- 
ing. feed warm skimmed milk at barn, and ly S 
TUBULAR 


i have only the can of cream tocare for. Write 
if today for catalog W-283. It tells all plainly. 
THE SHARPLES aga co. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, . CHICAGO, ILL. 
( ae. — , ‘a tidieale CREAM SEPARATORS 
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COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
- Era Boilers, Etc. 








CLAY PEAS, $1.15 per bushel 
s ul, 


f. o. b. 
Asheville. BR. 8S. GIBBS, Mars Hill, N. C. 





KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve yorr Farm by us. 
ing Keith's Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Kock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, | 
high grade Guano and double your crops, 
Those who have used it say it bas no equal 
when. price is considered. For prices and 
testimonials, write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 


ton, N. OC, 


GREAT BARGAINS closing out sale of 
Registered Big Boned Yorkshires and Berk- 
shire Hogs an Pig’ J. E. COULTER, Con- 
nelly Springs, N. 








KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT TEXAS— 
the guoari of the great Southwest? She’s 

owing rapidly; her climate is mild and 

ealthful; her laws are just and taxes light. 
Good schools, churches and facilities for 
transportation and communication. Hos- 
pitable people. If you would better your 
condition in life, write for information 
any line of interest to you to W. D. Staggs, 
Secretary Immigration and Industrial 
sociation I. & G. N. Country, Palestine, Tex. 





WANTED—A foreman for farm fér 1906: 
must be sober, reliable, and not afraid o 
hard work. Give references, J. B. G., care 

ve Farmer. 





WANTED—Nice Ash timber, and 
money for all tracta close to heil-oen. "On 


delivered on cars. Write, state geante u 
a oO. -| 


have and Rail-Road distan 
SER & SONS, Wise N. OC. 


BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock 
e your obicher. ‘stock. tthe or ome 
ns © by MRS. C. C. MOORE, Charlotte, 


ce. 
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ARCHER, Statesvilie, N.C. 


When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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Inguiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and North Carolina EAST OF 
dressed to 


GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


mbia, S. C. 





All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 
CHARLOTTE, N. O. 
























By removing the 
partition this ma- 
chine becomes 4&4 
fine Guano Distribu- 
tor of large capacity. 

For a moderate 

rice we make the 

st that can be got 
at any price. 


A Strong 
Well Made 
and 
Reliable 
Machine. 


Cole's Combined Oat Sower and Guano Distributor. 


Government tests and the experience of farmers who have 
used this method prove that oats sown in an open furrow never 
freeze out and are not easily damaged by dry weather. 

One acre sown with the CoLE GRAIN DRILL will produce an 
average of as much as ¢wo acres sown the usual way. 

Write for valuable information and price list. 


THE GOLE MFG. GO. Gharlotte, N. ©. 











UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE 


DON’ Y GASOLINE ENGINES 22". 
all one-cylinder engines; revolutionizing ges power. Lees to R Sandel.” Wo ‘ituadnn a two-cylinder gasoline git sole, 5 
Gonary Of traction, " Mention this paper, SEND FOR "GRE TEMPLE PUMP OO. Mies Meagher icth San, Chine THis 1S OUR FIFTY SECOND YEAR 
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